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A GHEAT NATIONAL PICTURE 
ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


FROM 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


ONE LARGE AND FINELY ENGRAVED STEEL PLATE. 
Pee. oe = « BSB.50. 


Asa work of are, this important National Picture, in which accurate portraits are given of all the 
eminent men who, during the first hundred years of the Republic, have held the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, will bear comparison with the best productions of the graver in this Country or Europe. 

Mr. J. R. Rrox, the artist who was commissioned to execute the plate, has been for a long time 
engaged upon it, almost exclusively, and now presents a finished picture, worthy of its great subject, and 
one that will strongly appeal to the pride and patriotism of every American Citfzen. ‘ 

As a memorial of our —_ Centennial, nothing could be more appropriate or acceptable to the 
people, grouping, as it does, in a single elegant picture, our First Century of Presidents. 

Accomeany one each engraving will be a small, carefully-written and neatly-printed cop right book, 
an paper cover. This will give the most prominent and interesting facts in the lives oj the different 
Presidents, as well as a clear epitome of the civil and political history of each Presidential term, the 
whole presenting, in a —ee the internal history and progress of the United States during the first 
hundred years of the Republic. 

In offering this picture to, the public, the price has heen made lo-v, as well to bring it within the 
means of every American Citizen who may desire to possess it, as to secure for it a large sale, 

It will be sold by Agents, to whom the most liberal terms are offered. 

Applications for territory should be made at once, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


TS. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


Ir’ PAYS 


any smart man who wishes to make $2,000 a year on a small capital to commence in our line of business. 
Roofing isa Speers There is no one fn your county who carries on the business. You can learn 
it in one week by studying our instructions, which we send to all who ask for them. Any man having 
$100 capital to start with, can purchase enough material to roofthree.ordinary houses. The sum realized 

m sale and profit on this supply, added to the regular pay for labor as Roofer, should amount to not 
‘Jess than $200. An expert man could easily do the work in nine working days, Two persons of small 
Means can join together to advantage; one canvassing, while the other attends to the work, Send for our 
Book of Instructions (free if you write at once) and study it. Ask for terms. If you are unable to advance 
the money, present the matter to the principal storekeeper im your place, and talk it over with him, He 
Will be. glad to furnish the stock and divide the profit with you. We will guarantee the territory to the 
first responsible applicant. Address N, Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., Limrrep, 8 Cedar Street, N. Y., and 
mention Arthur’s Magazine, 
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K. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIKS’ COSTUME 
(For Illustration, see first Page.) 

Silk and cashmere are the materials made up in; from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, is No. 357 
the costume here illustrated. The skirt, waist and | price 10 cents. 
sleeves are made of the former goods, while the over- The over-dress is known as the ‘ Jewess,’ and may 
dress is made of the latter. The skirt was cut by| be made of grenadine, lace, or Swiss muslin. The 
pattern No. 4413, a new model for a six-gored skirt. | engraving fully delineates the shape of the back, 
It hangs prettily and is trimmed at the bottom with | while the front is fitted by a single dart at each side 
a side-plaiting of silk headed by two narrow ruffles| The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
of the same below a box-plaiting of corresponding | inches, bust measure, and is No. 4402, price 35 cents. 
width. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20|The pocket may be made of the skirt material, 
to 36 inches, waist measure, and costs 35 cents. | though in this instance it formed of cashmere, 

The waist is plain and round, and fitted with darts | while the bows only are made of the silk. Titan || 
in front, and side-form seams at the back, while a| braid is emplcyed to trim the garment, but fringe or 
belt, placed a short distance above the edge, is joined lace may be used instead 
to the bottom. The front closes with button-holes} The hat is of chip and prettily trimmed with silk, 
and buttons, while the sleeve is completed by a frill | velvet, blossoms and a bird; the flowers and velvet 
headed with a box-plaiting stitched through the cen-| forming the rim decorations, and the silk and bird 


ter. The pattern, which is in 13 sizes for ladies! ornamenting the outside 





4392 4392 


Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH NARROW BACK-DRAPERY 
No, 4392.—The garment illustrated by these en- | the garment as illustrated, for a lady of medium 
gravings is made of de bége and trimmed with silk, | size, 6 yards of goods 27 inches wide, together 
while the closing is performed by hooks and loops. | with 14 yard of silk 20 inches wide, will be re- 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 | quired. If preferred, more profuse decorations may 


The pattern is in 
inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. To make ' be added. 
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Back View 
Front View. 


LADIES’ FRENCH SACK, WITH TAB-FRONT. 


No. 4398.—Suacks like the one illustrated by the |over any costume. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
|| engravings are very stylish additions to dresses made | ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 


of suit material, and when formed of caslimere or | 30 cents. To make the sack for a lady of mediun 


drap d@été they are appropriate for outside jackets ! size, 3$ yards, 27 inches wide, are needed. 


LADIES’ LONG, ROUND OVER-SKIRT. 
(DESIGNED FOR CAMBRIC.) 


No. 4417.—The over 
skirt illustrated by 
these engravings is 
very stylish and may 
appropriately be made 
of any suit material, 
though particularly de- 
signed for.cambric. 
The pattern is in 9 
sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure, and costs 30 
cents. To make the 
over-skirt for a lady of 
medium size, 64 yards 
of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 
Bias bands, ruffles or 
plaitings form suitable 
decorations, and may 
be arranged to suit the 
taste. 
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EK. BUTTERICK & CO.'S PATTERNS. 
CHILD'S DOUBLE-BOX-PLAITED 
DRESS, WITH KILT SIDE-GORES. 
No, 4395,—This charming little dress 
may be made of linen, cashmere, de 
bége, cambric or any dress material 
worn by children, The pattern is in 
5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years 
of age, and costs 25 cents. To make 
the garment for a child of 5 years, 
4} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
LOR will be necessary. The sash may be 
of silk or ribbon, or of the suit material, 
1395 
; . as preferred 
t View. 
MISSES’ BASQUE, WITH KILT- 
POSTILION 
No, 4393.—The basque illustrated 
by these engravings is commendable 
for its general utility as well as for 
its attractiveness. In making it of 
suiting the collar, frills and postion 
might be formed from silk, and the 
basque corded with the same. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents 
ti To make the garment for a miss of 13 


years, 2} yards of goods, 27 inches 


1393 


Front View. wide, will be required, 


MISSES’ ‘JEWESS'’ 
OV ER-DRESS. 

No. 4407.—This charming 
over-dress closely resembles 
the one for a lady represented 
in the costume on the first 
page. The pattern is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and costs 30 
cents Frenadine, Swiss, 
cashmere or any pretty over- 
dress material makes up well 
in this manner, and may be 
trimmed to suit the taste. 
To construct the garment 
for « miss of 12 years, 4 


or 
‘ 


yards’ of goods, 27 inches 


wide, will be required. 


a 
1407 


Front View. 


Back View 
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Ba Viet 


Back View 


ee" NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & CO.“S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and | 


T. &. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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to one hundred thousand souls! We might almost | half of the space in the Crystal Palace was occu- 
say that a new wonder has been presented to the! pied by British exhibitors, and the other half by 


world, | exhibitors from foreign nations. Of the four hun- 
A comparison of our Centennial Exposition | dred and twenty thousand superficial feet of exhi- 


with other great international fairs, will not only | bition space, forty thousand feet were allotted to the 
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ART GALLERY WITH EXTENSION. 


OUR CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
| y Y the time this number of the Home MaGa- 
“\, ZINE is in the hands of our readers, the 
great Centennial Exposition, with its mar 
vellous display of the industries and arts of all 
nations, will be open to the public. 

A more fitting commemoration of our one hun- 
dredth anniversary as a nation, could not have 
been conceived or executed, 

From time to time, as the work of preparation 
went on, we have kept our readers advised of its 
progress; but it was hardly possible to give them 
any adequate idea of what the completed result 
would be. Two years ago, that portion of our 
splendid Park of nearly three thousand acres, 
known as Lansdowne, lay in rural beauty and 
quietness. Now, on its two hundred and thirty- 
six acres, stands a magnificent city of palaces, 
built at a cost of nearly ten millions of dollars, 
and crowded daily with a population of from sixty 
to one hundred thousand souls! We might almost 
say that a new wonder has been presented to the 
world, 

A comparison of our Centennial Exposition 
with other great international fairs, will not only 

VOL, XLIV.—21, 


|interest the reader, but afford him the means of 
judging between them. 

The first grand display was made in London, in 
1851, when that marvellous structure of glass and 
iron, the Crystal Palace, sprung into existence 

| under the hand of Joseph Paxton. It was builtin 
lHiyde Park, and covered a space of twenty acres, 
one acre less than our Main Exhibition Building, 
}and was one thousand, eight hundred and forty- 
eight feet long. The cost of this edifice was about 
eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and the 
total of everything, including 
reached the sum of nearly one million, five hun- 


cost buildings, 
dred thousand dollars, This exhibition was opened 
May Ist, 1851, and closed October 11th, a period of 
;}one hundred and forty-one davs, The gross re- 
ceipts were two millions, five hundred thousand 
dollars, The total number of visitors six millions. 
Financially, it was a success; the net profit being 
eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars. One- 
| half of the space in the Crystal Palace was occu- 
| pied by British exhibitors, and the other half by 
exhibitors from foreign nations. Of the four hun- 
dred and twenty thousand superficial feet of exhi- 
| bition space, forty thousand feet were allotted to the 
(291) 
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United States, and sixty-five thousand to France, | more than double that of the Paris Exhibition of 
There were about fourteen thousand exhibitors, | 1867, reaching the sum of nine millions, eirht hun- 
The daily average of visitors was nearly forty- | dred and fifty thousand dollars, while the numbe 
three thousand, the highest number on any one} of visitors fell short by several millions, being 
day being one hundred and nine thousand, nine | only seven millions, two hundred and fifty thou 
hundred and fifteen. Into this vast edifice, the}sand. There were seventy thousand exhibitors 
sapacity of which nearly equalled that of our Main | Financially, it was a disaster, owing, it is said. ty 
Exhibition Building, was crowded in asingle day, | narrowness and bad management in those wh 
we are told, ninety-three thousand, two hundred | had official control, and from the greed and exto; 





and twenty-four persons. tion practised on visitors by hotel-keepers and 

In 1853, New York followed the lead and built | citizens, which had the effect to keep large num 
another Crystal Palace, costing five hundred thou-| bers of people away from Vienna who wou) 
sand dollars. The form was that of a Greek cross, | otherwise have gone to the exhibition. But f 
with a central dome one hundred and forty-eight | these adverse causes, the number of visitors would 
feet high, and with eight towers seventy feet high. | doubtless have been nearly doubled. 


The exhibition space was about one-third of that; A comparison of the three great Exhibitions of 
afforded in the London building, being nearly six | London, Paris and Vienna, with that which has 
acres. It was a private enterprise, and highly | just been opened in Philadelphia, will enable th 
creditable; but it did not prove a financial suc- | reader to form a better idea of its magnitude. Thy 
cess. largest of all previous exhibitions was that held 

Great fairs at Cork, Munich and Dublin followed |in Vienna in 1873, the cost of which was nine 
in 1853 and 1854. Paris in 1855, Florence in i861, | millions, eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 


London in 1862, and Amsterdam in 1864; but none| The space covered by its buildings, as has been 
of them compared in magnitude with the London | seen, was fifty acres of ground. 
Exhibition of 1851. Now, coming to our Centennial Exhibition, We 
In 1867, Paris gave the world a gigantic display, | have five principal buildings for the display of art, 
eclipsing all that had gone before. It cost about! manufactures, and the products of mining and 
four millions, five hundred thousand dollars, The | agriculture, besides nearly a hundred and fifty 
exhibition building was of glass, iron and wood, | accessory buildings. The space covered by the 
occupying thirty-nine acres; the circumference | five exhibition buildings is forty-eight and three- 
being nearly a mile, In shape it was rectangular, | fourths acres, and that covered by the other build- 
with rounded ends; but had the appearance of a ings twenty-six and one-fourth acres; giving a 
great elipse. Inside were seven concentric divi- | total of seventy-five acres under cover—or fifly 
sions. Its entire length was three thousand, three} per cent. more than the space covered by the 
hundred and seventy-five feet, and its width one | largest of the European expositions, The contract 
thousand, five hundred and forty-five feet. There | cost of our five buildings was four millions, four 
were fifty thousand, two hundred and twenty-six | hundred and forty-three thousand, nine hundred 
exhibitors. Over ten millions of persons visited | and thirty-seven dollars; and the estimated cost 
the exhibition, the receipts reaching something | of fittings, preparation of grounds, ete., two mil- 
over two millions, two hundred thousand dollars. | lions, two hundred and eighty thousand, nine 
Financially, it was not a success, hundred and thirteen dollars, giving, as the cost 
In regard to the Vienna Exposition of 1873, we|of the whole, six millions, seven hundred and 
have only a few figures, the official report not| twenty-four thousand, eight hundred. and fifty 
having yet been made by the government. It was] dollars, The cost of all the accessory buildings 
on a larger seale than anything before attempted, | can hardly be less than from two to three millions 
and covered fifty acres of ground. The cost was |.of dollars more, Ab, 
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sl = ; 
The articles on exhibition have been classified. |The central hall and galleries will hold about 


seven departments: 1, 
Metallurgy. 2. Manufactures, 3, Education and 
science. 4. Art. 5. Machinery. 
Horticulture. 

The Main Building, covering twenty-one and 


There are 


6. 


- 
ie 


Agriculture, | leading artists in Europe and America, 


Mining and | eight thousand persons, 


Here will be found the best productions of the 
Never 


| before in this country has there been seen so large 


one-half acres, is one thousand, eight hundred and | 


eighty feet long by four hundred and sixty-four 
feet wide. Here are exhibited all articles classified 
in the three Departments of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Manufactures, and Education and Science. 
The visitor, in order to examine the exhibits in 
this vast building, will have to traverse a distance 
of nearly eleven miles, 

Machinery Hall covers fourteen and is 


acre 
acres, 


one thousand, four hundred and two feet long by | 


It is devoted 
Hlere 
will be found the most perfect results of science 


three hundred and sixty feet wide. 
exclusively to the exhibition of machinery, 


and mechanic art combined yet attained in the 


world. Silk-weaving, watch-making, 


HORTICULTURAL 


making, quartz-crushing, ete., ete., will go on 
under his eyes, Massive machines that exert a 
force almost equal to that dreamed of by Old 
Archimedes, will be seen side by side with instru- 
ments that work with an almost microscopic deli- 
cacy. ‘The world’s marvels in mechanic art await 
the intelligent visitor here, who will have to travel 


over five miles if he would see everything inside | 


of the building. 

Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall, is a thoroughly 
fire-proof building of granite, glass and iron, 
erected at a cost of one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and designed to remain as a perma- 
nent memorial of the nation’s first Centennial An- 
niversary. It is three hundred and sixty-five feet 
long by two hundred and ten feet wide, and covers 
one and three-quarter acres of ground. The pres- 
sure for space in this department has been so great 
as to make the erection of supplementary build- 
ings neeéssary, thus affording nearly four times 


needle- | 





the surface for exhibition at first contemplated. 
« 


and rare a collection of paintings and statuary ; 
and until now there fair an 
opportunity for comparison between the works of 


never has been so 
foreign and native artists, 

In extent and completeness, the Exhibition con 
nected with the Agricultural Department exceeds 
anvthing ever before attempted. The Agricultural 
Building is eight hundred and twenty- 
by five hundred and forty feet wide, and covers 
The visitor must walk three 


six feet long 


ten acres of ground, 
miles to see all that is interesting here, 
Nearly every State in the Union, and about 


twenty foreign countries, have exhibitors in this 


i 


department. 
Horticultural Hall, which is three hundred and 
eighty-three feet long by one hundred and ninety- 


HALL. 


three feet wide, covers an acre and a half of ground. 
It will remain as a permanent ornament to the 


Park. An allotment of forty acres of ground out- 


| side of the building has been made, in which are 


to be found the representative trees of our own 
country, forest and ornamental, with new plants 
of recent introduction from China, Japan, and 
other parts of the world; besides trees and plants 


}from England, France, Germany, Mexico and 
| Brazil. 
| this space is rarely beautiful, 


The exhibit of ornamental gardening in 


Besides these tive buildings erected by the Cen- 
tennial Commission, there are, as has been saixl, 
nearly a hundred and fifty other buildings on the 
ground, The important of is the 
United States Building, which covers two acres of 
ground, Here the Government gives a mast 
attractive display, in which its administrative 
action in peace, and power and resources in war, 
are shown. The Navy and War Departments ex- 
hibit arms, projectiles, engines of war vessels, and 


most these 
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on the outside of the building the model of monitor 
turret, with two fifteen-inch guns mounted inside. 
The process of manufacturing rifles at the Spring- 


field Arsenal will be carried on inside of the} 
| logue with which they will supply themselves, aj! 


building. 

The Post-Oflice display, which is not only a 
representation of the department, but a branch of 
the Philadelphia Post-Office, is complete in all its 
details, having its money-order ofiice, its registra- 
tion office, and being a model of the first-class 
post-oflices of the country. It is, in fact, the Cen- 
tennial Branch Post-Oflice, from which letters 
may be sent, and where they may be received, 
There are boxes of deposit for Southern, Western, 
Northern and Eastern Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Foreign and Centennial, the last being for 
individuals dwelling inside the Exhibition en- 
closure, For their convenience also, and for the 
public generally, there are a large number of 
lamp-post boxes distributed over the grounds, 
from which letters will be collected once every 
hour. These boxes are inscribed with, ‘* Mail col- 
lections hourly,” in gilt letters, in six languages, 
besides English, as in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Russian and Chinese, 

The British Commission has three fine build- 
ings; and the Japanese have erected one of their 
ourious dwellings, The Woman’s Pavilion, which 
cost thirty thousand dollars, is a handsome struc- 
ture, which was fully described in a previous 
number of our magazine. About twenty of our 
States have separate buildings for the use of their 
citizens. There is upon the grounds a bank of 
deposit, and for the sale and purchase of coin and 
domestic and foreign exchange; and a telegraph 


office, from which messages maf be sent to and | 


received from all parts of the world, There are 
restaurants of large capacity, and with the most 
perfect arrangements, within the grounds, and 
four immense hotels near the entrance, capable 
of accommodating nearly ten thousand guests, 
Capacious depots have been erected in the immedi- 


ate vicinity for the convenience of visitors coming | 


by rail, who will thus beenabled to reach the ground 
without the additional expense of carriage hire, 

Among the conveniences for visitors, there will 
be found within the grounds a “* House of Public 
Comfort,’’ containing parlors for visitors, barber- 
shops, wash-rooms, water-closets, and stationery 
and news stands; besides a ladies’ parlor connect- 
ing with a dressing-room. Here baskets, hand- 
baggage and packages will be taken care of, and 
checks given for their identification, 

For the convenience of invalids and persons who 
cannot long bear the fatigue of standing and walk- 
ing, rolling-chairs have been provided within the 
principal Exhibition Buildings. The charge for 
their use, and an attendant, is;seventy-five cents 
for a single hour, with reduced rates when engaged 
for several hours, Ordinary chairs for the use of 
visitors, and for which no charge is made, will be 
found at various places in all the buildings. There 
is a narrow-gauge, double-track, steam railroad, 
three miles in length, within the grounds, for the 
conveyance of passengers from point to point, the 
fare being five cents. 

But it is not our purpose, in this article, to give 


| anything more than a general idea of the extent 
and comprehensiveness of the Centennial Exposi- 

tion, with views of the principal buildings, Visit- 
ors can find in the Guide-Books and Official Cata- 


the information required to make a satisfactory 
tour of the grounds and buildings, 


SEMPACH AND ITS HERO, 
BY C, 

“WHE place more sacred than any other spot to 
the Swiss patriotic heart is Sempach. It is 
seven miles from Lucerne, and on the border 

of asmall lake, known to eternal fame as Lake 
| Sempach, Here, in July, 1386, a little band of 
| Swiss finally wrung from the Austrian army a 
| triumph that decided the existence of the Swiss 
| republic from that day till now; and it was done 
through one man’s act of inspiring self-sacrifice, 

The Austrians had been making war on the 

Swiss for a whole century. This battle was 
| seventy-one years after Morgarten. Zschokke, 
| the old historian, gives this account of it: 

“It was the season of harvest, when the sun 


darted his beams with great ardor, After a short 

| prostration in prayer, the Swiss arose. There 
| were but fourteen hundred men, but they precipi- 
| tated themselves with terrible impetuosity upon 
| the impregnable Austrian phalanx of four thou- 
|sand mailed warriors, when not a man yielded to 
| the shock, but the Swiss fell in great numbers. 
| Their whole force began to waver, when a voice 
| like thunder cried: ‘I can open a passage to free- 
}dom; faithful and beloved compatriots, protect 
only my wife and children!’ These words of 
Arnold Struthan, a knight of Unterwalden, wer 
no sooner uttered, than he seized with both arms 
as many of the enemy's spears as he was able, 
buried them in his own body as their points cen- 
tered upon himself, and sank to the ground, while 
the Swiss rushed forward through the breach over 
his body. Nothing could now withstand their 
torrent; helmets, armor and arms were demolished 
by the blows of their clubs. Hundreds of warriors 
and nobles went down, Duke Leopold fell life- 
less, and thousands perished in their worried and 
defenceless retreat. The Swiss band returned 
victorious and free, to bless the devotion of Arnold 
of Winkelried, and to cherish the memory of his 
martyrdom and the fireside of his children.” 

His heroic death is celebrated by an annual 
festival, At Stanz is a small temple, in which is 
sculptured, in pure white marble, the prostrate 
form of Arnold Struthan, with a mass of spears 
piercing his body ; his compatriots are represented 
by one figure—a large man—striding over his 
body, and swinging a club set with spikes to 
bring down the unlucky Austrians, The figures 
are life-size, full of vivid impressiveness and 
savage power, Arnold of Winkelried is com- 
memorated also in Wordsworth’s verse: 

“And he, of battle-martyrs chief, 
Who, to recall his daunted peers, 
For victory shaped an open spaee, 
By gathering with a wide embrace, 
Into his single breast, a sheaf 
Of fatal Austrian spears,” 
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Many castles, ruins and inscriptions are to be 
seen in Sempach, and in most of the villages of 
the four original cantons, An enormous, shaggy 
old tower, eighty feet square, having three large | 
trees growing within its walls and spreading out 
beyond them, stands on an island in Lowertz 
Lake. The feudal walls and watch-towers at 
Lucerne are as picturesque and in as good preser- 
yation as any ancient architectural work in Swit- | 
verland, But for ruins, the most effective in the | 
country are in the Rhone Valley, from Martigny | 
to Sion, where the view, as you walk up the valley 
road, is made exceedingly striking and romantic 
on each side by a succession of extensive, massive 
walls, with towers and buttresses, all in ruined 
grandeur, occupying one after another of the lofty, 
craggy peaks, The abodes in which we find the | 
people at the present day, are quite as interesting, 
if you read the inscriptions on the houses, so | 


common in the central and northern cantons, In 
Protestant cantons they are generally sentences | 
from the Bible, over the doors or across the fronts, | 
in literal obedience to the injunction, ‘* Thou shalt 
write them upon the door-posts of thine house.” 
Many may think little of their meaning, yet some 
may be arrested by a glance at them, and made 
devotional, Most of the villages look very ancient | 
and queer, but it only makes them the more inte- 
resting, and the castles and ruins are very curious, 
some quite unique and well worth seeing. 
Dunellen, New Jersey. 
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exercised a wonderful fascination over the minds 
of men, With the revival of learning, came the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, to create a still more 
extended interest in the fate of the ancient city. 
Modern skepticism, however, presently relegated 
everything connected with it to the domain of the 
mythical and legendary. Not only was the story 
of the siege ridiculed, but it was strongly doubted 
whether there ever really had been such a city as 
Troy. 

Yet, within a few years past, the enterprise and 
labors of a German scholar and antiquarian, Dr. 
Schliemann, have abundantly certified to the fact 
of Troy’s existence, and transferred to the region 
of history many things in regard to the story of 
its siege which doubting critics had set down as 
mere legends, 

The legend of that siege may be given as follows: 
Some twelve hundred years before Christ, when 
the kindom of Troy was flourishing under the 
rule of the peaceful Priam, the gods, seeing that 
the earth was becoming overstocked with inhabit- 
ants, determined to remedy the evil by exciting a 
war between Greece and Troy. Directed by Jupi- 
ter, the genius of discord, at the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, flung into the midst of the 
assembled guests a golden apple, upon which was 
inscribed “for the most beautiful.”’” Juno, Mi- 
nerva and Venus having each claimed the apple, 
their respective claims were left to the decision of 
Paris, one of the sons of Priam, Venus having 
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THE PLAINS OF TROY. 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


A BURIED CITY. | 


HE first book printed by William Caxton, 

the earliest English printer, was a history 

of the siege of Troy. In the popular litera 
ture of the Middle Ages, this story of Troy, told | 
in an infinite variety of forms, and presenting the | 
most improbable and absurd anachronisms, had | 


promised to make the beautiful Helen his wife, 
Paris adjudged the apple to her, Soon after, by 
the direction of Venus, he built a ship, and sailed 
to Lacedemon, where he was hospitably received 
by Menelatis, the husband of Helen. Notwith- 
standing the kindness and unsuspecting confi- 
dence of his host, Paris, aided by Venus, seduced 
the affections of Helen, and persuaded her to fly 
with him to Troy. To revenge this wrong, Mene- 
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latis, in conjunction with his brother Agamemnon, 
fitted out an expedition against Troy. Assem- 
bling at Aulis, in Bosotia, the Grecian fleet was 


little river Bounabarchi, formed by the union of g 
great number of limpid rills, flowing through a 
charming grove, agrees remarkably with the 


. . . . . | " . 
finally enabled to set sail under favoring auspices, }Seamander of Homeric song, while the ra; id 


and arrived at the Island of Tenedos. Their first 


assault on the city having been repulsed, the | 


Greeks laid formal siege to it. This siege lasted 
for ten years. To relate all the legends connected 


with it would require volumes, In the whole | 


twenty-four books of Homer's Iliad are recorded 
the events of scarcely fifty days. Finally, by the 
direction of Minerva, the Greeks constructed a 


huge wooden horse, in which they concealed the 
bravest of their warriors. The remainder then set 
tire to their tents and sailed away to Tenedos, 
The overjoyed Trojans, thinking that their enemies 
had abandoned the siege, now broke down a part 
of their wall, dragged the horse into the city, and 
gave themselves up to festivities. It was decided 
to consecrate the horse to Minerva, A Grecian 
spy, Sinon by name, having gained an entrance 
into the town by feigning that his companions had 
maltreated him and driven him from among them, 
in the night, when the Trojans had sunk to sleep, | 
after the festivities of consecrating the wooden 
horse, by means of torches signalled the Greeks 
at ‘Tenedos, and they immediately returned, and, 
aided by the warriors concealed in the horse, took 
the city, and razed it to the ground. 

The Trojan kingdom, however, survived the 
fall of its chief city for a considerable period, It 
was finally destroyed by a Phrygian invasion, 
which crossed over from Europe into Asia. 

The site of Troy, as was long conjectured, and 
as is now fully established by Dr. Schliemann’s 
recent explorations, is on a rising ground at the} 
southern extremity of the great plain of the same 
name, about ten miles in a southeasterly direction 
from the point where the Hellespont debouches | 
into the Egean Sea. It is near the modern village | 
ef Bounarbachi, or Bounarbashi. The beautiful | 


Simois ** finds a fit representative in the impetuous 
Mendere-Sou, which fills its bed with trees torn up 
by their roots, and huge fragments of rock.” 
| According to M. Chevalier, the waters of the 
fiver Bounarbachi—the Scamander—“ are pure 
| and pellucid as crystal, and its borders are covered 
| with flowers.”’ The Mendere, or Simois, on the 
| contrary, still bears the character given to it by 


the faithful pencil of Homer, of a mighty torrent 
rushing from the mountains with furious haste 
and resistless force. It takes its rise in a deep 
cavern below the highest summit of Mt, Ida, and, 
after a winding course, among rocks and crags, 
for nearly thirty miles, finds its way into the 
Plain of Troy. 

The City of Troy, itself, Dr. Schliemann conjec- 
tured to have been built upon an elevated plain, 
now called Hissarlik. That he conjectured rightly, 
his explorations satisfactorily demonstrated. Pre- 
viously, the village of Bounarbachi had _ been 


| thought to occupy the actual site of the ancient 


city. But its great distance from Sigeeum, the 


| port of Troy, along with other facts conflicting 


with the Homeric narrative, upon whose topo- 
graphic fidelity a wonderful reliance may be 
placed, led the doctor to doubt the correctness of 
this supposition. And, by careful study of the 
descriptions of the old Grecian bard, he was finaliy 
led to fix upon Hasserlik as the true site, and, as 
we have said, his investigations demonstrated that 
he was right. 

The date of the foundation of Troy is uncertain. 
At the supposed time of its siege and destruction, 
three thousand years ago, it was4 great and power- 
ful city, and could even then boast a considerable 
antiquity. The researches of Schliemann plainly 
indicate, indeed, that there were two different 














nationalities and two distinct and successive cities 
occupying its site, long before the Grecian con- 
quest, Stranger still, there is reason to believe 
that one of these races, at a time extremely remote, 
game from the far Empire of China, and brought 
with it some skill and progress in arts and civiliza- 
tion, The evidence for this conjecture is furnished 
by the fact that, beneath the ruins of a tower un- 
doubtedly belonging to the Troy of Homer, were 
discovered the remains of yet earlier structures, 
among the objects found in which was a vase ot 
extreme antiquity, with a belt of curious charac- 
ters about it. This vase was sent to the eminent 
Chinese linguist, Mr. Burnouf, who had no diili- 
culty in translating the words as being: “* For the 
earth causes to spring from ten laborers ten thou- 
sand pieces of workmanship.” 

The labors of Dr. Schliemann in unearthing the 
buried City of Troy were fairly begun in October, 
1871, the last obstacle in the way of their prosecu 
tion having been cleared away by the interposi- 
tion of Mr. Brown, the American dragoman at 
Constantinople. On the llth of that month, eight 
men were set to work. The force was presently 
increased to seventy-four. The earlier excava- 
tions resulted in the discovery of numerous cop- 
per coins and medals of Alexandria, Troas, Sigeum 


and Ilion, terra-cotta disks, and the foundations of 


houses laid in Roman cement. After this, a sub- 
stratum, some ten feet thick, was reached and 
passed through, It was made up of ashes, burned 
stones and oyster and mussel shells, boars’ tusks 
and potsherds, Three feet below this was reached 
a layer of ashes, among which were weapons, tools 
and weights of various kinds. A little further 


down, the workmen came upon fine specimens of 


pottery, ornamented with the owl’s head, the em- 
blem of Minerva, Here, too, were flint knives, 
spoons and needles of bone, copper nails and 
terra-cotta disks covered with emblematic tra- 
cings. At the depth of twenty-eight feet, a stratum 
was reached, in which were discovered relics of a 
still different. character, such as elegantly-shaped 
vessels of copper, and vases, urns and goblets, 
some of a bright red, others green, black or yellow. 
The houses at this depth were built of large tiles, 


with stone sills. Ten feet lower, they were of 


massive blocks of stone, laid without mortar. The 
deeper the excavations proceeded, the more de- 
cided became the evidences of civilization. 

In the spring of 1872, the labor of excavation was 
prosecuted vigorously. Forty-two feet below the 
lowest point reached during the previous season, 


the workmen came upon a wall nine feet high and | 


six feet thick, with a tower forty feet in diameter, 


which, though in ruins, still showed a height of 


twenty feet. Schliemann satisfied himself that 
this tower belonged to the Troy of Homer, He 
found, however, that it was built upon the re- 
mains of a yet earlier city. Further examination 
fully convinced him of this, and that, as we have 
already stated, at least two cities, flourishing at 
different eras, and built by races of a different 
origin, had oecupied the site of that Troy which 
the Greeks had destroyed. The number of relics 


thus far obtained by the indefatigable excavators, | 


exceeded a hundred thousand in number. 
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The work of excavation was pushed forward 
rapidly in the spring of 1875, with a force of one 
hundred and fifty laborers. ‘lhe walls of a great 
temple, two hundred and eighty feet long, were 
now unearthed. Innumerable relics were met 
with. Houses were discovered, in one of which 
were found earthen jars seven feetin depth, In 
front of this house was an altar of a primitive 
form, near which lay a pile of human bones, with 
two entire skeletons, having copper helmets on 
their skulls, Owl-faced images, the symbols of 
Minerva, were still everywhere abundant, The 
next object of specie] interest which the excavators 
unearthed was a building, to which the doctor, on 
what grounds is not stated, gave the name of the 
‘* House of Priam.’ Here the relics found were 
of great value, intrinsically, even. They consisted 
of silver vases and bowls, silver coins, a golden 
flagon weighing nearly two pounds, and two 
golden goblets, In the same house were picked 
up nine thousand gold rings and buttons, fifty-six 
ear-pendents of gold, a silver helmet, two golden 
diadems, and numerous other objects, the value of 
which is roughly estimated at twenty thousand 
dollars, Here, also, was found the antique vase 
with the Chinese inscription upon it, to which we 
have already referred, and which, taken in con- 
nection with the monuments surrounding it, must 
give a new and startling interest to the old buried 
city, and result in researches which will have a 
most important bearing in unfolding the past 
history of the human race, 


OUR DUMB COMPANIONS.* 
N a late article by Julian Hawthorne, we find 
the following suggestive passage: 
‘*T once met with a quaint theory, accord- 


ing to which the dumb companions of man were 

held to be the reflection of his own ruling thoughts 
and affections. Thus, the character of the savage 

is revealed in the wild beasts he hunts; that of 
pastoral nations in their flocks; of the chivalrous 
and warlike races in their thoroughbred and fiery 
steeds. As the man’s nature changes, so do the 
animals around him die out or multiply. For 
every wild beast that becomes extinct, there ex- 
pires some fierce passion of a human soul, For 
every dove that coos on the roof, there dwells in 
some heart a thought of innocence and peace; a 
| pretty fancy, arbitrary at first sight, but toa 
deeper consideration, revealing glimpses of a pro- 
found inward significance.”’ 

Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences is 
here shadowed forth. It is one of deep interest 
and beauty, as showing how the vital texture of 
creation is woven together throughout, and the 
soul of man counts nothing alien to its truths and 
loves. This striking and subtle connection be- 
tween the spiritual life that grows on within us, 
and the lower forms of animal life without, has 
been seen in all ages by poetic and artistic natures, 
and was, in its fulness, one of the lost knowledges 
of the early Church of the old races of men. But 
a perception of it in part has never wholly died 
away. The Greek artists rarely give you a god or 


| * From New Jerusalem Messenger. 
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goddess without their attendant beast or bird, | 
which symbolizes their characteristic traits, and | 
repeat to you their dominant affections in a lower | 
key, or more subdued coloring, Zeus, with his | 
eagle, Neptune and his dolphins, Aphrodite with | 
her swans and doves, Diana and her fawn, are in- | 
stances of this treatment, The lower nature cor- 
responds to the leading attribute of the higher, | 
and, to borrow the language of the sister Art, | 
Music, the two are set together in a full and har- | 
monious chord. 

In the early Christian schools of art, the animal 
life is always the symbol of some principle which | 
lives in the human soul, an embodiment of some 
thought or love. In the picture of the Adoration, 
the cattle at the manger—dumb, pationt, large- 
eyed creatures not without meaning, but 
complete the full circle of worship in life, The 
painting by Titian on this subject at the Louvre, 
has its white rabbit, innocent and meek, and a 
black lamb, lying in the pathetic shadow of the 
background. Either by sympathy or contrast, 
the lower creature is made to tell you again in its 
mute, inarticulate fashion the thought of which 
the human figure is the central expression, Thus 
Albert Durer, in his paintings of the Madonna and 
Holy Child, uses contrast, and sets the sportive- | 
rabbits, and kittens, and 
other playful creatures—over against the infantile | 
dignity of the smiling babe, So Veronese intro- 
duces his own pet dog into a picture of the Virgin, 
showing in the indifference of this pert and 
homely little animal to the wonderful and lovely | 
presence, how unmindul and blind all low natures | 


are 


ness of lesser lives 


are to heavenly revelations, 

The monks, who wrought with such tender care | 
on the glowing pages of illuminated missals, give | 
you the pure and celestial faces of saint and apostle 
with the white-winged dove and the soft-flecked 
lamb beside them, to express with deeper emphasis 
their gentleness and love, How incomplete would | 
Carlo Dolci’s conception of St. Agnes have seemed 
without her mute companion! 

In our own days, Landseer has most unerringly 
recognized this human kinship and resemblance 
in animals, and most strikingly portrayed it, Nor 
has he failed, in every crowd of animals, even in 
the heat and ardor of the chase, to give each form | 
its individuality, each creature its separate and 
distinet life. His portraiture of dogs and their 
various characteristics is peculiarly rich. We are 
told in Swedenborg that dogs in an evil sense 
represent those out of the Church, who ignorantly 
babble and reject; in a good sense, the lowest 
things of the Church, which may still have power | 
to defend and guard from evil, Here is the signi- 
ficance of the watch-dog; and Landseer paints it 
for you in its noblest development, when he shows | 
you his great St. Bernard, with eyes full of faith- | 
ful love, which protects the swooning boy from | 
the Alpine eagles, swooping swiftly down from | 
their lonely perch with ravening claws and beak | 
to do their work of destruction, 

Again, Swedenborg tells us in his Arcana, that 
the hind denotes natural affection. The artistic 
perception of Landseer grasps this thought in his 
rendering of “The Random Shot,’”’ where the | 
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| known of such, even now 


baby-fawn seeks, and seeks in vain, its Wanted 
nourishment from the dead mother, being stiff jy 
the highland snows, ‘The tender and innocent 
little creature, with its pathetic eyes and Bott, 
slender limbs, tills with a sudden flood of pity 
your heart, as you think of it, and of the thousand 
lost and wasted lives of the lower world, that are 
so carelessly passed by. With remorse, also, fo; 
the lightness with which the unheeding human 


}race have dealt heretofore with their deep and 
| tender loves, their instinets of fidelity, 


Because 
they are mute as well as meek, and have spoken 
only to a few loving natures in words of vision, so 
much the more should we guard those that are 
affectionate, and joyous, and innocent from injury, 
for they stand as signs of what is good and pleasant 
within us, and are thus linked to our spiritual 
life. Swedenborg tells us bow they appear and 
disappear according to the changes of state around 
the angels in Ileayen; and we can well compre- 
hend how the white doves, singing and flying, the 
peaceful flocks, express more of serenity and loy. 
ing thoughts than any words could utter, Itisa 
beautiful thought in the old Egyptian ritual which 
causes the purified spirit to aver in the ** Book of 
the Dead: “I have not hunted wild animals in 
their pastures, I have not withheld milk from 
the mouths of sucklings.” 

We find, also, in the work of the myth-makers 
artists who wrought with more impal- 
the same treatment of 


and poets 
pable and ductile material 
the animal life as holding somewhat of man within 
its narrow circle, The earliest myths of the Greek 
and Etruscan peasantry, are fearfully vivid in 


| their fantastic blending of the human and animal 


ideas. Witness, for instance, the centaurs, with 
the man’s head and arms, and the legs and tramp- 


ling hoots of a horse, how well they depict a wild, 


rough, sensual And so the story of the 
comrades of Ulysses, who were changed by Circe 
into swine, with swinish desires, but a sorrowful 
transformed—have we not 
? No myth or symbol 
tells the 


race, 


human longing to be 


indeed fails in its application, which 
eternal story of the soul of man. 

The fauns and satyrs, kindly though rude crea- 
tures, With quaint gambols and uncouth forms, 
were dear to the heart of the old races because they 
expressed the primitive instincts, the uncultured 
nature of man, The Medusa, with its perfect fea- 
tures and winged with writhing and 
twisted snakes, tells the history of a human life 
imbruted by sin, with such distinctness, such a 
terror of lightning-like significance, that its stony 


set 


brow 


lineaments, once seen, remain sternly fixed in the 
mind forever, without change from its first awful 
conception, And on the Egyptian sands the in- 
terpretation of the higher life by the attributes of 
the lower, reaches its culmination in the marvel- 
lous repose and loveliness of the antique and 
colossal statue of the Sphinx, with her woman's 
brow, and the powerful limbs of a lion, embody 
ing an old myth of a once dominant race, 

Among our own people, the rude narrative of 
the “ gnde neibors,”’ or the stories of the wee, fan- 
tastic, fairy folk, with their transformations into 
unlovely forms of beast and reptile, or into the 








ine 


shape of helpless and trembling birds, that are 
snared by a fowler’s net, renew the same thought, 
The fairy princess, with her white swans, or flut- 
tering coterie of doves, is like atheme in music, 


with its varying notes keeping the same air; while | 
in the old story of * Beauty and the Beast,” the | 


pathetic contrast between the outer uncouthness 
and the inner gentleness, heightens our impres 
sion of the noble nature imprisoned in bonds of 
ignoble flesh, even more strongly, perhaps, than 
the principle of repetition, In Spenser's exquisite 
portraiture of Una and the Lion, you feel at once 
both the natural antagonism of the brute force and 
the sentiment of love which Una personifies, and 
the marvellous unity and sympathy which the 
dominion of love induces, It is like the reflection 
of a beautiful landscape in clear water—~at once its 
reproduction and its reversal, The same thought 
appears, also, in the beautiful antique of the child 
riding the lion, which is one of the most perfect 
expressions in all art of the ineffable strength of 
Innocence, 

In chivalric romances, also, it is the custom to 
render the character of the hero with greater dis- 
tinctness and force by assigning him a mute 
friend, who accompanies him with a certain unex- 
pressed sympathy for his deeds and sentiments. 


OT 
PLAINS OF 


period without his fiery and proud steed, which | 


chafes under restraint, and paws the ground with 
eager hoof? In the brilliantly-colored pages of 
“'The Talisman,’ Sir Walter Scott awakens a still 
deeper interest in the unknown knight, whose 
loyalty to his love is the connecting link of the 
story, by linking with his fate the noble hound, 
Roswal, who dies rather than desert his post, 
Bevis, in “* Woodstock,” is as staunch and incor- 
ruptible as the Lees themselves, and a fit guardian 
for the true-hearted Alice. Bulwer throws the 
element of pathos most profoundly into the fallen 
fortunes of his gentleman waif, when Sir Isaac, 
his dog, and Sophy, the little child, are his com- 





What, for instance, is the knight of the feudal | sphere of life, 
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| pentane. You cannot doubt that he is innocent, 
a the unbribed hearts of the animal and the 
| child cling so closely to him. And in Hawthorne's 
|**Marble Faun,’’ the guilt of Donatello is never 
distinetly felt until the shy, mute denizens of the 
forest, which had come without fear at his call 
before, recognize the altered state of his soul, 
lshrink back, and disappear with hurrying and 
pattering footsteps in the dark thickets again, 

It is not strange that this subtle and delicate 
sympathy should exist between our souls and 
these lower minds of brute and bird, for human 
nature is a microcosm. It has its plant and animal 


phases of growth, in its helpless and still infancy, 
in its creeping and ignorant childhood. In its 
after-periods of knowledge, when the traits of 
moral quality are defined, none the less does this 
underlying kinship develop and strengthen within 
him. In each mind of man and woman, the ser- 
pent—of sensual desire—glides; the fox—of cun- 


ning—creeps; swift birds of thought fly, and the 
white lamb of innocence cuddles close and warm 
to its mother's side, It is within the power of the 
jindividual will to choose which companionship 
shall be his in heart, as well as on the outer side 
of touch and vision. But these, *‘our poor rela- 
tions,”’ can never be wholly banished from our 


PHILIPPI, 


THE PLAINS OF PHILIPPI. 
BY E. CHARDON, 
HILIPPI was a city of‘ancient Macedonia, a 
| province lying along the borders of the 


Sinus T'hermaicus, the modern Gulf of 
Salonica, in Kuropean Turkey. It was to the 
northeast of Amphipolis, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Mount Pangreus, It was founded upon 
the site of an old Thasian settlement, by Philip of 
Macedon, who named it in honor of himself, The 
name of the original Thasian settlement was 
Crenides, so named from Arene, a spring, by its 
being surrounded by numerous sources descend- 
ing from the neighboring mountain. 
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Macedonia was eventually subjugated by the 
Romans, who sent a colony to Philippi, In course 
of time the old city fell into ruins, and the modern 
town upon its site is known as Filibah, 

Philippi was the first city in Europe in which 
St. Paul preached the Gospel. The sixteenth chap- 
ter of Acts narrates how he was led thither by the 
vision of a “‘man of Macedonia” praying him, 
“saying, Come over into Macedonia and help us,”’ 
The Philippian Church was an eminently zealous 
and charitable one, as is borne witness to by 
Paul’s Epistie to the Philippians, Bishops of 
Philippi are mentioned by ancient Christian 
writers. 

Phiiippi is especially celebrated in history as the 
scene of the great victory gained by Antony and 
Octavius over the forces of Brutus and Cassius, by 
which the Republican party was completely sub- 
dued. After the assassination of Cxesar, Brutus 
retired to Athens, and, obtaining possession of a | 
large sum of the public money, rallied around | 
him many of the old soldiers of Pompey, and | 
sought to raise a party there among the Roman | 
nobility. By the aid of Hortentius, Governor of | 
Macedonia, he obtained control of all Greece and | 
Macedonia. Being joined by Cassius, he met | 
Ovtavius and Antony on the plains of Philippi. | 
In the first encounter, Brutus obtained a partial | 
victory, while Cassius, with his wing of the army, 
was beaten by Antony. Cassius, believing every- | 
thing lost, committed suicide in despair. After | 
an interval of twenty days, Brutus hazarded a 
second battle, which resulted disastrously. After 
this ignominious defeat, he escaped, with a few 
friends, to a cave, where they passed the night. 
Here Brutus entreated Strabo, one of his attend- 
ants, to kill him. Strabo for a long time refused 
to perform this office; but tinally consented to 
hold his sword that Brutus might fall upon it, It 
is told in the life of Brutus that an apparition ap- 
peared to him on one occasion in his tent at mid- 
night. “‘Whoart thou?” inquired Brutus, “ Thy 
evil genius,”’ replied the phantom ; ‘* we will meet 
again at Philippi.’’ True to his word, the phan- 
tom again appeared to him at Philippi on the eve 
of his last battle. Shakspeare, in his ‘Julius 
Ceesar,’’ represents this phantom as the spirit of 
Cesar. The following is the closing scene in the 
life of Brutus, as represented by Shakspeare: 





“ BRUTUS. Countrymen, 
My heart doth Joy that yet, in all my life, 
J found no man, but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony, 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto, 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history: 
Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 
That have but labored to attain this hour. 
* . * . a . o a 
I pr’ythee, Strabo, stay thou by thy lord: 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honor in It: 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strabo? 
Strabo. Give me your hand first: fare you well, my 
lord. 
Rrrrvs. Farewell, good Strabo, Crmrsar, now be still: 
I kill'd not thee with half so good a will,” 





ROY, MY KING, 


BY MARY EARLE HARDY, 


ITTLE baby free from sin, 
| Purest angels are thy kin! 
4 Sweetly art thou dreaming yet 
Of the realms that we forget, 


And the light within thine eyes 
Thou hast brought trom fairer skies, 


Accents of that vanished shore 
Linger in thy baby lore; 

Radiant smiles thy sweet lips wear 
For thy kin-folk in the air, 

And thy dimpled hands in glee 
Catch the gifts they bring to thee, 


Oft I tind thee talking low, 
And thy fair face all aglow; 
*Las! thy words I cannot tell, 
Tho’ they hold me like a spell, 


With these two worlds’ wealth for thee, 
Thou art sovereign more than we; 
Thou art wiser, too, my king, 

For thou sittest questioning, 

With a wisdom deeper far 

Than our truest answerings are! 


What do years that sit and wait 
In the purple halls of fate, 

Hold for thee, my baby king? 
Is it myrrh that they shall bring 
As their freewill! offering? 
Myrrh and frankincense belong 
Only to the good and strong! 


May I see, my laughing-eyed, 

When thy soul's strength shall be tried 
That thou wearest royally 

Crown of man’s nobility; 

And may piereéd hand give thee 
Waving palm of victory. 


| AM GLAD THAT HE KNOWS, 


BY H. H. B 
if AM glad that He knows, that He sees.it all 


through, 
What I meant to have done, and the thing I 
did do, 
And o’er my mistakes His sweet Charity throws. 
Iam glad that He knows, 


Tam glad that He knows; that He does not sur- 
mise 
What motive lies back of each action, What lies 
Unrevealed to all others, to Him I disclose, 
Iam glad that Ile knows. 


I am glad that He knows all my wavering 
trust; 
I am glad that He remembers that I am but 
dust; 
What force of temptation I have to oppose, 
Tam glad that He knows, 





THE STORY-TELLER. 


Ole 


MARM BENTLEY. 


BY SUBAN B. LONG, 


ARM BENTLEY emerged from the cel- 
larway With a huge pan of bonny-clabber 
in her hand, and gave a quick glance at 


the windows and open door, 

‘“ Rainin’! Sure’s I live!’ exclaimed she, *‘ An 
l away down suller, an’ knowin’ nothin’ about it! 
Why ' couldn't somebody told me, I wonder! 
Now all that big washin’ ‘ll have to come in ayin! 
(ain't more’n half an hour sence | hung it out, 
Sh'll gi’s wet’s sop, but that’s nothin’ for me, 
S'pose some folks'’d leave it out a day or tew, 
mebby, flappin’ 'n’ switchin’ ; but Il wa'n’t brought 
up in any such shif'less ways.”’ 

And Marm Bentley hastily brought out her 
tubs again, and placed them side by side on the 


wash-bench in the shed kitchen, one for the fine | 


story-Geller. 


| now I hope it’ll rain till it’s tired on’t, seein’ no 
| other time but wash-day ‘d dew. Everything’ 
have to be put back a day through the hull week, 
jest for the want of a few hours of sunshing to- 
day.” 

“Why, marm !"’ 
tones, a little chidingly now; “ I shouldn't think 
yew could feel so about it’s rainin’, when it’s 

The crops are fairly faintin’ for 


again broke in par’s soothing 


needed so bad, 
it. The corn was beginnin’ to roll, 'n’ the peas 
n’ beans have been sufferin’ for severil days. It 
a’ most seems as if I could hear the young cabbages 
n’ beets 'n’ things in the garden a whisperin’, 'n’ 
laughin’, ’n’ shakin’ hans, ’n’ holdin’ a real jubilee 
‘cause the rain has come at last,’’ 

He laughed a little himself at his fancy, and 
then presently broke out into the words of the old 
hymn: 


“ He sends His showers of blessings down,” 


and one for the coarse clothes, still grumbling | 


about the rain and the inconvenience it was sub- 
jecting her to. 

‘An’ there’s them young turkeys, tew, I de 
clare! Seem’s if there's nobody to ‘tend to a thing 
but me! A house full of great, shif' less men folks 


to wail on, 'n’ not one on 'em ready to lift a finger | 


for me!" 

“Why, marm/”’ expostulated good, old, easy- 
tempered Uncle Bentley (called * Uncle ’ Lit 
by the neighbors, and “ par’ by his wife and 
daughter) from his arm-chair before the open 
door, Where he sat watching the rain, with a look 
of immeasurable content upon his browned and 
wrinkled but still handsome face. ‘* Why, marm/ 
I'm sure we're all willin’ to help when there's 
Here’s Rat 'n’ Bil- 
‘nT i 


making a 


anything you'll let us dew. 
lins, they'll git the turkeys into the pen ; 


bring in the close for ye—be glad tew,”’ 
move as if to arise, an operation which with him 
required some little time, 

“Yew! 
With yewr rhimitiz! 
quick reply; and marm, having already enveloped 


‘ 


herself in an old plaid cloak, which she kept hang- | 


ing conveniently near ready for just such emer- 
gencies as this, seized the great clothes-basket, 
and sallied out into the pouring rain, not pausing 
to notice Rat, the bound boy's eager assurance, 
“The turkeys is all right, Mis Bentley! Mr. 
Billins *n’ 1 druv ‘em in ‘fore ’t rained a drop. 


I'd a told ye ‘bout its rainin’ if I'd thought ye | 


didn't know it.”’ 


Ten minutes later, the clothes were lying in the | 


tubs again; and marm, after giving her skirts a 


vigorous shake in the shed kitchen, re-entered the | 
low, dark sitting-room, her sharp face as dark and | 


lowering as the clouds overhead. 

* There!’ she said, jerking a clean calico apron 
from the line overhead, and tying it about her 
gaunt, angular form, making the long tape strings 
fairly snap as she crossed them behind and 
brought them around to tie in front. 


Yew’'ll go out in this rain, will ye? | 
. ‘a he . | 
Guess ye won't!’ was the} 


softly at first; but, before the first line was 
| finished, marm’s voice, from behind ‘his chair, 
took up the air with her clear, strong treble, and 
then his dropped into a full, mellow bass, and, 
without break or falter, continued through the re- 
mainder of the stanza: 

“To cheer the plains below; 

He makes the grass, the mountains crown; 

And corn in vallies grow, 

The words seemed the outpouring of two thank- 
ful, rejoicing hearts, and the glad, exulting strains 
tilled the low, long room with that sweetest of all 
melody, human voices in perfect accord; and 
Granny Foote, sitting back within the door of her 
little bed-room, droppe 1 her knitting, and laying 
one wrinkled hand upon the other in her lap, 
listened reverently until it ceased, and then de- 


| Clared ** it was as good as a meetin’ ;’’ adding pre- 

sently: ** Yew dew beat all, Statira 
frettin’ one minit, an’ singin’ like a seraphim the 
next!” 

And that was just the way. That was Marm 
| Bentley “all over,’ as people say. She must 
scold and “find fault;"’ it came just as natural to 
| her tongue as work did to her hands. 
| “ But, law! she don't mean anything,”’ Uncle 
| Bentley would say, deprecatingly ; “ she wouldn't 
|} hurt a mouse willingly. It's jest her way; ‘n’ 
| when she’s scoldin’ the hardest, more’n as likely's 


scoldin’ ’n’ 


|} not she's plannin’ to dew ye some kindness or 
| 


” 


other, 

Whether it was the result of deliberate planning 
or not, that was the way it usually turned out; 
the kindness was almost sure to appear in the 
end, 

That was the way it was when Billings, the poor 
| wanderer, came there two years before. It was in 
the dusk of a hot June day, and marm had just 
brought her chair out in front of the door, where 
par sat enjoying his evening pipe, and, sitting 
down, declared that she had done work enough 


“* There / | for four women that day, and she didn’t mean to 
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do another chore—not if the president came and 
demanded it. 








“Now, ’Lifelet Bentley!’ she exclaimed, * ;; 


| yew ain’t cryin’! Yew dew beat all the men | 


Scarcely had she done speaking, when a foot-| ever see! Yew’'n’ Tot er jest alike. One’ll cry 


traveller came slowly and wearily over the hill, 
and she exclaimed: ‘‘ There! as sure as I’m alive! 
there comes an old packman, 'r shark of some | 
kind, and he’s layin’ out to stop here for the night, 
Ili warrant! But he won't! I won’t have him! 
I don’t believe he’s half as tired’s I be, 'n’ he may 
jest keep right on. I've a good mind to set the 
dog on ’im ’f he ‘tempts to stop. Tot, you come | 
away from the gate. I don’t want hii to have a! 
chance to speak to anybody, but jest keep about 
his business, ’f he’s got any.”’ 


The child came and sat down on the grass beside | 
her parents, and the footman limped slowly along. | 
When opposite the gate, he stopped and looked | 
wishfully towards the house. Then he came and 
leaned upon the gate. The house-dog lay inside, 


in the path, and, evidently, he felt mi-trustful as | 
to the welcome he would receive should he enter, | 
unbidden. Uncle Bentley smoked his pipe, and | 
said nothing, though there was an amused twinkle 

in his eye, and a half smile flitted about bis mouth. 


as easy’s t’other. Fer mercy sake, what is the 
matter now ?”’ 

Par hemmed, and swallowed one or two large 
lumps, which persisted in sticking in his throat 
and obstructing his voice, and at last mastered the 
difficulty so as to say: “ That was ruther more’n 
I could stand, I declare! Jest throwed himsel/ 
down on his knees, beside the bed, ’n’ burst out 
eryin’ like a baby. Said he hadn't seen a clean, 
nice bed in years, afore, ’n’ never thought tew 


agin. Then yew orter heerd the poor critter pray 


for us—call us the good Samaritans—yew’'d ‘a’ 
cried yourself.” 

Marm said: ‘* Pshaw! I ain’t one’r the cryin’ 
sort!’ and then she brought down the other bob- 
bin of the old clock, with a whirr and a clatter 
equal to an ordinary threshing-machine, 

The next morning, their grateful guest begged 
so urgently to be allowed to stay a few days, and 
work in the corn-tield with Uncle Bentley, that he 
was allowed to do so. The few days lengthened 


Marm began to fidget in her chair, and at last said: | to weeks, then to months, and finally to years; 


“ Tot, yew run in’n’ get a slice of bread ’n’ a piece 
of that cold meat, for yer par to to take out to the 
poor old critter. Mebby he’s hungry, ’n’ I s’ pose 
we orter be’s charitable as we can to sech folks.” 

Par took the bread and meat, and obeyed, re- 
marking: ‘‘He’s more likely to be tired than 
hungry, I guess. ’Mostanybody’d give ’im a bite 
to eat, along this road.”’ 

Presently he came back with the food un- 
touched, and said, in his ccaciliatory way: “I 
guess, marm, we'll have to take the poor feller in, 
won't we? He’s foot-sore, ’n’ lame, ’n’ sick, he 
says, ’n’ don’t look as though he could go much 
further. I’d better bring ’im in, hadn't I?’ 

* Well, I s'pose so!’’ wa3 the reply, with a show 
of impatience in the tone, ‘‘’n’ Tot, I guess the 
fire ain’t quite out in the stove; yew go ’n’ put on 
a few chips, ’n’ warm some water, so’t he can 


wash his feet—it'll take the soreness out, best of | 


anything—'n’ I'll go’n’ fix him up a bed on the 
floor in the shed chamber. I knew how ’twould 
be, all the while. We'd better keep tavern, ‘n’ 
done with it.’’ 

Half an hour later, when the poor outcast had 
bathed his blistered feet, and drank a generous 
‘bow! of rich, new milk, Marm Bentley called her 


! 
| house; 


jand now, marm would have almost felt it to be a 
| personal grievance, if be had proposed leaving 
| them. 

It was the same, too, when Rat, the bound boy, 
}eame to live with them. Marm was standing in 
| the shade of the shed kitchen, * up to the elbows” 
|in the week’s washing, when one of the “ select- 
men’ came to see if the Bentleys would take a 
poor, friendless boy to bring up. She declared 
she wouldn't consent to anything of the kind, 
“She'd enough to wait on, now,” she said. “ He'd 
he nothin’ but a newsance, any way. She knew 
what boys was. They'd brought up ten for the 
town, now; ’n’ she’d got red of them, ’n’ she 
didn’t mean to get another harnessed on to her. 
They'd got their own gal to bring up, ’n’ that was 
‘nough for them. She 'n’ par was gitten old, ’n’ 
didn’t want to be pestered with children.” 

The *selectman’’ looked disappointed. Said 
|he was sorry; “he felt interested in the little 
| feller—peard to be a kinder puny little thing— 
|lame, tew. His mother had just died at the poor- 
*n’ she took on so about leavin’ her boy, 
}all alone, "mong strangers, that he told her he'd 
| dew all he could to git him a place where he'd 


| have kindness show'd him ;’n’ he had—he’d looked 











husband aside, and said: “It don’t seem hardly |’round a good deal, but nobody seemed to want 
right to put the poor, old, sick critter on the floor | him—nobody but Square Bates; ’n’ he'd kinder 
to sleep, out in the shed, when there's room in the | held off ’bout lettin’ him have him, till he was 
house, ’n’ empty beds, tew. Guess yew’'d better | sure he couldn’t dew any better. The square’s 
take ’im up intew the kitchen chamber—the bed | purty hard on his dependants, ’n’ the little chap’ Il 
by the winder—'n’ I'll hunt up a clean shirt for | be likely to git rough fare there, he guessed, But 
him to put on. There’s plenty of your old ones, 't | that seemed to be the way the matter must end,” 
I’ve put away for sickness.” | and he turned and walked slowly down the path 
Uncle Bentley’s eyes glistened suspiciously to the gate, where his horse and buggy stood 
when he came down-stairs, after showing the wan- | waiting. 
derer to bed, according to his wife’s instructions,| Marm plunged her arms into the foaming suds 
and he blew his nose with such unusual emphasis 'again, and rubbed away, as if for dear life, with- 
that marm paused quickly, in the operation of | out saying a word, till, just as the man had tied 
winding up the tall, old-fashioned clock in the} the last knot in his halter, and was ready to step 
corner, and bent her keen gray eyes upon him | into his buggy, she dropped the garment she was 
inquiringly. jengaged upon, and turning sharply to her hus- 
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band, who stood at a little distance, leaning re- 
flectively on his hoe-handle, said: ‘ Now, par, 
why couldn’t yew have a word to say, for once in 
yer life! No, 7 must allus have all the talkin’ to 
dew, an’ yew'll stan’ by like a statter, ’n’ not so 
much as open yer mouth. Now, s’posin’,’’ her 
yoice growing gradually less high pitched and 
softer, “‘s’posin’ yew go out ’n’ tell the man that 
we'll ride over, this arternoon, ’n’ see the boy; 
'n’ he’d better not give Square Bates his answer 


till to-morrer, Square Bates ain't no kind of a} 


man to have the care of a poor, friendless, sickly 
child, ’n’ yew knaw it.” 

So, after dinner, leaving Granny Foote to “ put- 
ter round,’’ wash the dishes and feed the chickens, 
Marm and Par Bentley started off on their long, 
hot and dusty ride of five miles, over hills and 
down vallies, to the poor-house; and when they 
returned, just at sunset, they had the poor waif 
a shrinking, timid, little thing—with them, and 
the indentures, obligating them to keep him till 
his majority, duly signed and seated, and in 
marm’s ample reticule. The name, Rat, by which 
he had been known at the poor-house (his real 
name was Erastus), clung to him still; though 
now, a year later, it was far less appropriate, for 
he looked ruddy and strong, and his lameness, | 
under marm’s judicious doctoring, was fast grow- 


ing better. 

It was not so, however, when Grand’ther Foote 
died, and the neighbors began to whisper vaguely 
of throwing granny upon the town; or, rather, the 
scolding was upon the other side of the question. 
She said it would be ashame and an everlasting 
disgrace; and nobody that had one spark of hu- 
manity or Christianity, ‘‘which meant ’bout the 
same thing, she guessed,’’ would think of sucha 
thing. “Jest asifa half adozen or so of the neigh- 
bors couldn't jine together and provide for her, ’n’ 
never feel the poorer for the morsel she would 
eat! And they'd all on’em got room enough in 
their houses to spare her a warm corner, if they 
only thought so—she could, anyway; ‘n’ the most | 
comfortable room in the house, tew. They'd all | 
be old sometime, ’n’ nobody knew what changes 
was waitin’ for’em. They might, any on ’em, be 
as poor as granny was afore they died.”’ 

So, as the whole neighborhood stood a little in 
fear of marm’s sharp tongue, this arrangement 
was effected; and granny was to spend a certain | 
portion of the time with each one of them succes- 
sively. But somehow it always happened that her 
visits at Uncle Bentley’s came oftener, and con- 
tinued longer, than at any other place. 

But if I keep on in this way I shall not have 
room for the main incident of my sketch, so I will 
get back to that rainy wash-day before I am 
tempted to wander again. 

“Why, where's Tot?” suddenly exclaimed 
Unele Bentley, arousing himself from his con- | 
templation of the falling rain, and looking inqnir- 
ingly around the room, and then at his wife, who | 
had seated herself, and drawn to her side a basket | 
of carpet-rags, with which ‘she was busy, still | 
humming softly the air of the hymn they had just 
been singing. 

“ There!’ she laughed; “I was jest wonderin’ 





| under the woodshed, 'n’ tie his horse ’n’ come in,’ 
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| how soon yew’d ask that. I should think yew’s 
| crazy, or somethin’, if yew didn’t ask for Tot in 
ten minits after comin’ in, if she didn’t happen to 
be in sight. Why, 1 sent her to the store, right 
away arter she washed the breakfast dishes. I 
was clear out of sugar 'n' seleratus—meant to sent 
for ’em Saterdy—'n’ so I had her take some eggs 
‘n’ gothis mornin’, She orter ben back by this 
time. Likely she’s stopet in somewhere on 
‘count of the rain.” 

* Hu-ray/’ shouted Rat, running to the win- 
dow. ‘ Here she comesnow! Crickey! ain't she 
grand! That city feller’s bringin’ 'er in his fall- 
top. The one’t boards to Simpkinses—one ’t yew 
wash for, ye know, Miss Bentley. Golly! he’s 
goin’ to drive clean to the door! Jumped out ’'n’ 
opened the gate. I'd a gone ’n’ opened it 'f I'd 
known he’s comin’ in, I'll shet it arter he drives 
out.”’ 

By the time Rat was through with his remarks, 
the carriage drew up before the door, close to the 
broad door-stone, and a handsome man, thirty 
years of age apparently, tall and gentlemanly, 
sprang out, courteously greeting Uncle Bentley, 
who had risen, and was standing in the door as he 
did so; and then turning, lifted Tot from the car- 
riage, and placed her, laughing and blushing, be- 
side her father, within the shelter of the doorway. 
Politely declining par’s invitation to “ drive right 
he bowed smilingly to Tot and drove away. 

“So ye got a ride, did ye, Tot? Luckey, wa'n't 


|} ye?” said Uncle Bentley, gazing with admiring 


fondness upon the flushed and happy features of 
the young girl as she remained standing in the 
door, and gazing like one in a sweet dream after 
the retreating carriage—features lovely in them- 
selves, but whose beauty was heightened by their 
soft, violet eyes, and the rings and waves of moist, 
bright hair which clustered about the fair, smooth 


| brow, and then rippled away in childish freedom 


all about her shoulders, and nearly to her waist. 
“Oh! Yes!" she replied, starting, and coloring 
anew. ‘“ Yes,’twas real lucky. It had jest begun 
to rain, and I was hurryin’ like everything to get 
to Nellie Burr’s—had jest got to the gate—when 
Mr. Cranston met me, and he would turn round 


}and bring me home, though I told him I was goin’ 


to stop there, and Nellie was callin’ me all the 
while from the door.’’ And she fluttered about 
the room like a bird, shaking straggling drops 
from her fresh, pink gingham, daintily brushing 
and picking at the ribbons and flowers in her 


| coquettish little hat, and removing the small par- 


cels from her basket to the table. 

Marm Bentley’s keen gray eyes were bent upon 
her searchingly, and she said shortly: ‘*‘ He might 
spared himself so much trouble. Yew’re neither 
sugar nor salt, ’n’ wouldn't desolved, I guess.”’ 

“No, but I had sugar ’n’ saleratus in my basket, 
you know,” replied Tot, merrily. 

Uncle Bentley laughed approvingly at her inno- 
cent retort. To him all her bright savings and 
playful, teasing tricks—for she was as playful and 
mischievous as a kitten—were like pearls and 


diamonds of priceless value, to be stored away, 
and repeated and laughed over again and again. 
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Ah! sweet Tot Bentley, has not thy life thus far 
been much like that of a pretty, petted kitten? 
‘As free from care and grief, as full of spontaneous 
happiness, of unsought content! Your fond, 
indulgent father, your sharp-featured, sharp- 
tongued, but true-hearted mother, and your small 
circle of associates have, hitherto, satisfied every 
demand of your simple, loving, unexacting nature. 
Hitherto this, your own little world, has sufliced 
you. Hitherto! yes; but now—ah, Tot! Has the 


veil been lifted, and have you caught a glimpse of 


the regions outside—fairy regions, it seems‘to you ; 
where flowers bloom, and birds sing, and foun- 
tains tinkle always. There is that in your face, 
sweet Tot, that tells me this is so; and mine are 
not the only eyes that have read your innocent 
héart, though you yourself are, as yet, but dimly 
‘conscious of the feelings nestling there, 

That evening, when the others of the family 
had retired, leaving the old couple alone in the 
sitting-room, marm laid aside her spectacles and 
her mending, and addressed her husband in a low, 
earnest voice. 


“Now, ‘Lifelet,” said she, “if you can keep | 
awake 'n’ give attention, I should like to have a} 
mebby you can help me think | 


little talk; ‘n’ 
what's best to be done."’ 

** Oh, never mind to-night, marm ; I'm tew tired 
to plan anything, now. Le’s go to bed, ’n’ talk 
to-morrer,’’ replied par, yawning. 

“Tf ye wa'n’t as blind as a bat, yew'd see for 
yerself what's jest as plain as day to me,’’ replied 
marm, growing impatient. * But yew 
‘twa'n’t for me, to watch over 'n’ take care of ye 
all, I don’t know what'd become on ye. 18’ pos« 
ye think, because we've never had any real trou- 
ble—sickness, or death, or worse—that we never 
ean. For my part, I allus know that you can’t 
expect to raise a child without havin’ more or less 
trouble.’ 

“Hev? What?" exclaimed par, starting 
he was wide awake enough, now. “ What 
gay about Tot? What's the matter with her? 
khe sick ?”’ 

“There's werse trouble than sickness,’ marm 
replied, in a troubled voice, “I could manage 
any common case of sickness, ’n’ not ask any odds 
of doctors, either, but I don’t feel as confident 
about this matter.” 

Her husband sat watching her, anxious and ex- 
pectant, and she went on: ‘ Yew 'pear'd to think 
*twas mighty nice ’n’ fine for that Mr, Cranston 
rich enough to buy up this whole township 
goin’ to Europe ’n’ all over the world, 'n’ ‘mong 
big bugs ’n’ grandees everywhere—for him to take 
so much notice of Tot as to bring her home in his 
I don’t thank him for any 
This ain’t the first of his 
Only last 


up 
ive 
Is 


earrij; but JZ didn’t. 
such condescension, 
’*tentions, but it’s got to be the last. 
wetk, he walked clear home with her, when she'd 
ben to carry the clean close home; ‘n’ yesterday, 
in meetin’, he looked at her more’n he did at the 
minister, ’n’ was waitin’ outside the door when 
we come out, to walk home with her—did walk 
with us till we got to Zenas Smith's, 'n’ I stopped 
in there with her, purpose to git red on ‘im.” 


“Why, marm!”. said Uncle. Bentley, looking , 


be; ’n' if 


}same as he is 
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greatly.relieved, “I don’t see nothin’ out of the 
way in anything yew've told. Yew know Tot’s 4 
purty little thing, ’n’ everybody takes notice vo; 
her—allus have, I don’t see what there is to worry 
about,” ; 

“ Now, ’Lifelet, where is yewr sense?” retorted 
marm, quickly, ‘ Tot ain’t a little child. She 
ain’t a goin’ to be a baby allus; dew ye s'pose she 
is? She's ’most sixteen; as old as some gals ary 
when they're marrid !’ 

‘Why, bless my soul! Sosheis! It don’t seem 
possible!’ exclaimed the old man, looking thy 
astonishment that his words expressed, 

“To be sure, as you say,’ his wife went on, 
“folks have allus noticed her 'n’ made much of 
her, 'n’ its all right 'n’ proper, as long’s she's a 
child or they her equals; but this is a different 
matter altogether—but you are the hardest person 


| to make understand anything, I dew believe, there 


is on the face of the earth!’ and she broke off 
despairingly, arose and walked across the room, 


moved a couple of chairs and gave a window cur- 


| tain a vigorous twitch, and then came back to her 


seat, 

**Why, I s'pose I know what vou mean, marm, 
said Uncle Bentley, mildly. * It seems unnatural 
to think of Tot as a woman, but I s’ pose we shal! 
have tew; her marry ‘n’ leave us, tew, 
sometime; but I hope ‘tain’t goin’ to be very soon. 


‘n’ see 


| An’ Tallus hoped she'd marry some of the young 


fellers about here, that wouldn't want to take her 
away olf somewhere,”’ 

“Par Bentley!’ interrupted his wife, with an 
impatient stamp, ‘whose talkin’ ‘bout her bein 
marrid? I ain't! thinkin’ of it, I'm 
thinkin’ of the sulferin’, ’n’ shame, 
mebby, that is bein’ prepared for her, ’n’ us, tew, 
if somebody don't interfere to stop it. No, ‘tain't 
marryin’ I'm thinkin’ on, Yew don't s’pose, dew 
ve, that that grand gentleman thinks of sech a 
ignerent gal like Tot 
just because she's 


an’ ain't 


sorrer, ‘n’ 


} 


thing as marryin’ a lil 
her mother dewin’ his washin’ 
purty as a pictur’? He's jest amusin’ himself, 
‘n’ don’t care 
any more for the pain ‘twill cause her, than, he 
does what he causes the little innercent birds 'n 
the purty speckled trout in the brook,” 

There was a few minutes’ silence, both seeming 
engaged in thought, and then Unele 
Bentley spoke encouragingly: ‘ Now, mari, 
mebby yew’re jest worryin’ yerself for nothin’. 
Yew don’t know as Tot takes any fancy tew him. 
Has she said anything to make yew think so?” 

**Said?”? was the quick reply. “ What's my 
eyes, ‘n’ ears, *n’ sense, 'n’ judgment for, 'f I've 
got to be told everything that’s happenin’ right 
under my nose? Not fancy him? Why, ’tain't 
in the natur’ of a young gal like her not tew, ‘fhe 
tried to make himself agreeable to her. I guess I 
ain’t blind; 'n’ I knew the minit I see her face 
when he brought her home to-day, jest what 
thoughts was passin’ through her mind, An’ all 
the arternoon, instid of singin’, ’n’ dancin’ about, 
’n’ playin’ her tricks on granny ‘n’ me,’n’ rompin’ 
with Rat, as she allus is, she’s ’pear’d like one in 
a dream—not noticin’ what's goin’ on, or when 
she’s spoke tew ‘n’ blushin’ at her own 


huntin’ ‘n’ fishin’; 


an dlous 


smilin’ 









Lex! 
hie 
sha 


ire 





thoughts ‘n’ then startin’ up ‘mn’ tryin’ to act 
nateral a few minits,”’ 

Unele Bentley sighed, but made no reply, and 
marm proceeded ; ** Now, I’ve made up my mind 
that one or tother of us must see that man ‘n' 
have a talk with ‘im, ‘n’ I want to know which 
it's goin’ to be.” 

“Why, law, marm!’’ par exclaimed, with a 
frightened look, ** Z couldn't! I shouldn’t know 
what to say. I ain't no hand W argy or explain, 
ye know.”’ 

y “ Well, then, J must; ‘n’ I might a known it,” 
was the reply. “If there’s anything disagreeable 
to be done, I'm allus the one to dew it. IL don’t 
know what to say more’n yew dew; but I sh'll 
say somethin’, I sh’ll have to think it over; ’n’ J 
guess the Lord’ll help me, If ile won’t help a 
mother to save her only child from sin 'n’ sutler 
in’, when He's intreated tew, He's a different 
Bein’ from what I allus consider’d Him, I don't 
make as much p’rade about prayin’ as some folks 

‘n’ good folks, tew—but I know where to go for 
help when I need more’n I can dew for myself, 'n 
I don’t know’s I ever failed of gitten it when | 
asked in a proper spirit.” 

“'Twouldn’'t be best to wait awhile, would it? 


suggested Uncle Bentley, with hesitation ; n 
mebby talk to Tot—kinder put her on her guard 
teli her she mustn't lay up anything sech a man 
says to her, ’n’ mebby ‘twon't go any further, 
anyway.” 

“T ain't goin’ to run any sech resk,’’? marm an 
swered quickly and determinedly. “It sha'n't 
go any further! ‘An ounce of preventative is 
better’n a pound of cure;’ that’s my motto, Wait 
till he’s flattered 'n’ wheedled her poor little heart 
clean away from her, ’n’ is holdin’ it in his cruel 
hans jest ready to crush it, ’n’ then begin to mak« 
a fuss about it, shell 1? No! I'd ruther mak« 
myself redickelus in his eyes, by meddlin’ when 
there’s no ‘easion for it, than wait an hour tew 
long. I hain’t forgot that Betsey Vane affair. 
Poor thing! not much older'n Tot; ‘n’ her folks 
thought ‘twas wonderful smart to have a rich city 
gentleman notice her; then, first thing they knew, 
she'd run away with him, Come back again, 
poor silly creetur, three years afterwards, broken 
hearted ‘'n’ forsaken, 'n’ died, No, I ain’t goin’ 
to wait—”’ 

“No, no! ‘tain’t best tew wait,”’ interrupted par, 
ina choked voice. ‘“* Yew're so much quicker to 
see ‘n’ comprehend things than I be, 'n’ know 
better what's right to dew. Can't vew go ’n’ see 
him to-morrer? S' pose it’s tew late to-night.”’ 

“T shall go ‘’n’ take the close up myself to 
morrer,’’ was the reply. ‘Go about tea-time, so's 
to find him there, ’n’ ask to see him in privit. 
Nobody ‘Il think strange—’ll think it’s about the 
wash-bill, or sewin’ 't I’ve ben dewin’ for him, or 
somethin’,”’ 

The next day, when Marm Bentley found her- 
self in the private room of the “ city gentleman,”’ 
ind with his bright, dark eves bent inquiringly 
upon her, as he courteously asked, ‘* What can I 
do for you; ma’am?” involuntarily putting his 
hand to his pocket at the same time, thinking, of 
course, that money difficulties were all the troubles 
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that ‘* these people’ ever had, she realized fully 
the unpleasantness of the situation, 

She sat bolt upright in a chair, nervously pull- 
ing the fingers of her cotton gloves, and plucking 
at the front of her brown gingham sunbonnet (as 
stiff and glossy us starch and hot irons could make 
it), and striving in vain lo remember the formule 
with which she had intended to open the conversa 
lion, 

At length, clearing her throat with a short, 
nervous “‘hem!’ she managed to falter out: “J 
don’t know nothin’ about the ways of gentlefolks, 
‘n’ I s'pose I sh’ll make awk’erd work of what 
I've got ter say.” 

Hlaving broken the ice, she felt her wits return- 
ing. She looked up in his tace, and he smiled and 
said kindly that he ventured to say they would be 
able to understand each other, and asked her t 
proceed, 

**Well,”’ said she, “it’s a delicate subjict, ’n’ not 
a pleasant one for me; *n’ I don’t hardly know 
how to begin it, If yew'll take yer Bible (I s' pose 
yew've got one among yer books there), 'n’ read 
in it where the prophet Nathan tells David the 
story about the rich man that wa’n't satisfied with 
all the means of injoyiment he had—all his riches, 
‘n’ treasures, n’ flocks, ’n’ herds—but must go pn’ 
take his poor neighbor's one little ewe lamb—all 
he had in the world, ‘n’ that he sat such store 
by.’’ 

Here marm’s keen, gray eyes grew soft and 
moist, and the firm lines about her mouth began 


to relax and quiver, and she paused a moment to 





wain her composure, 
Before she had time to resume, however, the 


r 


gentleman raised his hand deprecatingly, and with 
eves bent upon the floor, and face suffused witha 
quick crimson, he said in a voice of strange 
humility: ‘* knough, please! I have read the 
story. Lunderstand you. Iam acareless, thought- 
less man—sellish, no doubt—but not designedly 
eruel or wicked.’ And then, after a painful 
silence of a minute or more, he added: ** What do 
you require of me? What shall I do?” 

‘Nothin’ in the world, only to let us alone,” 
was the quick reply; given without thought of 
how it mieht sound to other ears. Then, after 
another short silence, she went on: * If Tot could 
associate with gentlefolks—ladies, I mean—and 
learn good manners, 'n’ get good idees ’n’ know- 
ledge that would make her better, 'n’ able to dew 
more good in the world, I sh'd be willin’, ’n’ glad, 
though ’twould probably be the means of sepe+ 
ratin’ her from us more'n we'd like; 'n’ mebby 
wouldn’t make her any happier; but, as it is, she’s 
satistied 'n’ happy in her humble condition, ’n’ 1a 
lovin’ ’n’ obedient child; 'n’ yew can’t blame us 
for wantin’ to keep her so.” 

‘*God forgive me if I have thoughtlessly dis- 
turbed the quiet of her guileless life!’ fervently 
ejaculated the gentleman, ‘I will leave this place 
in a day or two, and I promise not to see your 
child again.”’ 

And thus ended Tot Bentley's bright,. short 
dream. But for many, many days afterward there 
was a troubled Ieok in her sweet, blue eves, and 
an unrest about all her actions, which betrayed 
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too well the silent struggle within; but that, too, 
passed, and when the golden autumn came, with 
iis accustomed pastimes and simple pleasures, her 
eye had regained its brightness, and her voice its 
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Tis strange what brought her face to me, a Sweet, 
unbidden guest, 

The birds have sung for many years above 

place of rest; 


her 


jeyous ring; and no maiden in all the country- |The homestead is deserted, the swallows flown 


| 
side wore a happier heart in her young bosom than | 


she. And no one—she least of all—ever dreamed | 
of the gulf upon which her unsuspecting feet had | 
stood, and from which the prompt hand of her | 
keen-eyed, sharp-tongued, gentle-hearted mother | 
had snatched her. . 


PICTURES IN THE GLASS. 


BY MKS, L. M. BLINN, 


OME, boys, draw up before the fire, this cold 
and blustering night; 

Let's have a drink of something warm to | 
keep our stomachs right; 
Tom's liquors and segars are good, A Number One, | 
I tind, | 
And this the cosiest lounging-place in the city, to 
my mind; | 

Tom's sharp, he knows what suits us best. Come, 
lad, be lively there! 
We'll drink our wine, and crack our jokes, and | 
sing good-bye to care. | 


There’s a picture | 


Hallo! what’s this, I wonder? 
in my cup! 

Look how the shadow shapes itself as I shake the 
liquor up! 

I can see an old brown farmhouse, with the roof | 
all patched and gray, 

And green moss creeping on the eaves, where the | 
swallows chirp and play, 

The curtain’s drawn from the window, and the | 
candle’s flickering glow 

Gives a quaint, old-fashioned kitchen, like one I | 
used to know. 

I see the clock on the mantel, and the bright tins | 
on the wall, 

The kitten in the corner, playing with string and 
ball ; 

A sweet-faced, bright-eved woman with beautiful 
brown hair, 

Sits where the light falls softest in the creaky, old 
arm-chair, 

And a little child with langhing face is chatting at | 
her knee; 

’Tis a picture of my mother, boys, and the lad I | 





used to be! 


And, now, ’mid all your boisterous din, her voice 
so soft and clear, 

Like a strain of half-forgotten song, comes steal- 
ing to my ear; 

And I can almost fancy that her hand is on my | 
head, 

As it used to be at evening prayer, beside my 
trundle-bed : 

Some contrast, boys, between our songs of mad, 
unholy joy, 

And her soft tones when asking God to bless and 





keep her boy! 


away, 

The moss-grown roof and hearth-stone are erum- 
bled to decay ; 

But out from all the ruin that time and change 
bring, 

Her face comes up as fresh to-night as blossoms 
in the spring! 


can 


| Tom, take this glass away, will you? and bring 


another here; 

I haven't thought of the dear old place for many 

and many a year; 

it somehow makes me womanish; (some 

tears fell in the cup, 

I don’t know what is ailing me 
itup! 

Ah, lads! what would my mother think if her 
sweet eves could see 

The change since those bright evenings when I 
played beside her knee! 


And 


I couldn't drink 


Is my brain upset, I wonder? Is there magic in 
the wine? 

Here’s another picture floating on this sparkling 
cup of mine! 

I can trace its outlines clearly; tis a woman thin 
and pale, 

And a reeling man whose tattered clothes scarce 
shield him from the gale, 

And babies pale with hunger that is eating up 
their life; 


Good God! It is myself I see! My babies and my 


wife! 


And on the rim of the goblet, in letters clear and 
bright, 

Is something written for me to read while memory 
holds the light: 

**Don't touch the wine-cup, William, it leads to 
want and woe!" 

‘What makes our papa go away, he used to love 
us so?”’ 

And above the night-wind I can hear a woman's 
plaintive sigh ; 

Boys, isn't this a warning for you as well as I? 


Here, Tom, put up the goblet; its pictures, strong 
but true, 

Have shown me clearly where I stand and what I 
ought to do; 

With my mother’s face before me, and my wife's 
sighs in my ear, 

And my babies’ tearful pleading, do you think 
I'll linger here? 

No, no, boys! Let us say ‘‘Good-night,’”’ and 
may it come to pass 

That all in tempting wine may see such “ pictures 
in the glass !’’ 


A WISE man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully 
and live contentedly with. 
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THE POND-LILIES, 


BY MRS, 8. M. HARTOUGH, 


ry \wo heads were bent low over a table upon 
which, in beautiful confusion, were sheets 
of wax, bunches of wire and rich-hued 
flowers. Delicate wax baskets, wreaths, bouquets 
and tender green sprays adorned the room, form- 
ing a striking contrast to the scanty and dilapi- 
dated furniture, for Mrs. Montague had saved 
nothing from her former opulence but her energy 
and knowledge of wax-work, by which she now 
earned a precarious living. 
Her present pupil is a slender, delicate boy, with 
the seeds of consumption plainly visible in the 
blue-veined temples, transparent ears and narrow, 


“Ah, me!’ says madam, shaking her head 
sadly, “riches are seldom given twice over, But 
in some things [ am richer now than then, I 
mean in the things that are not got with money.” 

The child looked at her questioningly. 

“You are using the wrong color in that bud, 
| Aleck,”’ she said, looking at his work and not his 
face, and so Aleck lost the explanation about riches 
without money. 

There came presently a soft knock at the door, 

“Come in,” says madam. 

A tall, slender woman, clad in mourning, even 
to her sun-bonnet, entered. 

‘*Is Bob here?” she asked. 

“Yes. Bob, where are you?” said madam, 








sending her keen eyes into every corner. But 


undeveloped chest. A pale, intellectual face, as| Bob did not appear. ‘He was here a moment 


refined and gentile as a lady's, looks down dubi- 


ously upon the array before it. 
“If I could only have some pond-lilies to | 


make,’ he said, ranning his eye over the forget- 
me-nots, tea-roses and lilies of the valley, ‘‘ They 
are my favorite tlowers; so beautiful, so fragrant | 
and so pure, I wish you could see them once, | 


madam,”’ 

“I know where there’s some,” said a voice | 
directly behind madam’s chair, and a curly head 
popped cunningly over her shoulder. 

* You here, Bob?’’ exclaims madam. “ I thought 
[ told you not to come again after tearing up my | 
japonica yesterday.” 

or all answer Bob thrust his hands into the tiny | 
pockets and rolled his tongue about his mouth. — | 

* Please let him stay,’’ pleaded the pupil. ‘* He'll | 
be good, won’t you, Bob?” 

Bob winked and nodded, 

“He’s such a rare little chap,’’ continued the | 
pleader, *‘ and I know he issorry he vexed madam, 
eh, Bob?” 

Another nod and several winks, 

“Very well,’ says madam, with a look that | 
told her own heart was interested in the decision. 

“With the autumn we shall have tube-roses,”’ | 
said madam, resuming her work. ‘Are your 
pond-lilies sweeter than they?” | 

“Ever so much,”’ answered Aleck, the pupil, as | 

| 
| 


” 





he shaped an orange-blossom. ‘These are for 
brides, are they not?"’ he asked. 

“Yes, and for the dead also,” answered madam. 
“T once saw a dead bride. She was married one 
day and died the next. Her bridal orange-blos- 
soms she wore to the grave. Ah me! the grave is | 
so relentless. But I like immortelles and came- 
lias best for the dead,”’ 

“In the lake near Mr. Ormond’s place are plenty 
of pond-lilies,”’ said Aleck, still intent upon his 
favorite flower. “I heard Cousin Augusta say so. 
I wish she had brought some, It is so far for me 
to walk.” 

“ How far, Aleck ?”’ 

* About five miles.’ 

“So far? If I had my horses and carriage we 
would go, Aleck. I would take you out every 
day and get some color in your cheeks,” 

A grateful smile lit up the pale face, 

“Will you ever be rich again?” he asked, ear- 
nestly. 

Vol. XLIV.—22. 


, 


since,’’ she added. ‘‘He must have slipped out 
without me seeing him.”’ 

The tall woman vanished and the inmates of the 
room resumed their work. In a short time 
Aleck’s hour is up; he wraps his cloak about him, 
although it is June, and takes his leave. 

It is asmall inland town—this of which I write— 
where every body knows every other body’s affairs, 
and it has not taken many minutes for the news to 
spread that little Rob Randall is lost. His wid- 
owed mother has been flying up one street and 
down another, peeping in at every door and say- 
ing, in a thin, quaking voice, “‘Is Bob here?’ 
until the alarm has spread like wild-fire. There 
is one advantage in living in such a place, gossipy 
and tattling though it may be, one has the undi- 
vided sympathy of every man, woman and child 
in the hour of suffering. This poor mother was 
no exception, The merchant left his counter, the 
blacksmith his forge, the mechanic his tools, and 
joined in the search for little Bob. Women with 
white, terror-stricken faces talked at their neigh- 


The morning wore away, the afternoon merged 
into evening and the evening into night, still no 
trace of the child could be found. Every eye 
kept vigil with the sorrowing mother through 
those long, awful hours. But the longest, darkest 
night that ever fell upon the earth brought its 
watchers at last into the sunlight of to-morrow, 
and these went out again with renewed hope and 
vigor. 

Aleck came as usual to madam’s, but there was 
no work for either that morning. They were the 
last who could give any account of little Bob, and 
a sort of responsibility seemed to rest upon them 
in consequence, Poor little Bob! If they could 
only see his curly head bobbing about the room! 
And madam would give her right hand had she 
never scolded or ordered him away. Both stood 
looking sadly out at the door, when they heard a 
shout. And such a shout! It was as if all Heaven 
were rejoicing over the one stray lamb. 

Up the straggling village street they came, a 


noisy, joyful crowd of men, women and children. 


Upon the shoulders of the foremost men sat little 
Bob, pale and dripping wet, hatless and shoeless. 
In the little chubby hands, lifted high above his 


head, he held pond-lilies! 
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Aleck saw them, and dropped at madam’s feet, 
sobbing as though his heart would break. 

“It was a long ways,’”’ cried little Bob, for he 
had insisted on being carried straight to Madam 
Montague’s. ‘An awful long ways. I fell in the 
pond, too; but I got’em. Here they are, Aleck !”’ 
and he held them out with the air of a conqueror. 

Dear child! he had gone to Mr. Ormond’s for 
the pond lilies for his darling Aleck. 

And here I wish my story ended. But it does 
not. The long walk, the night without shelter, 
and the mishap of falling into the water, were too 
much for the tender child of six years. A swift, 
consuming fever seized the faithful little fellow, 
and before many days the heart-strings snapped, 
and little Bob was in Heaven. 

Again above a table two heads were bent; but 
the sad faces looked not down upon waxen sheets 
or wire or moulds, but upon a sweet face, shapely 
hands and smooth brow. A delicate spray of 
lilies of the valley madam’s trembling fingers 
were twining among the clustering curls, while 
Aleck placed bunches of pond-lilies upon the still, 
passionless bosom, wetting them with his tears, 
that glistened upon the lovely flowers like dew- 
drops. No coffined form ever had a richer offering. 

“Tf it had only been poor, sickly me instead,’ 
he sobbed, as he pressed the cold hand of his faith- 
ful little friend. 

** How can I hear the cold earth rattling over 
my little Bob!’ cried the poor mother. ‘I wish 
I was dead !”’ 

Just then a thought came to Aleck. It was a 
very little thing to do, but it was so sweet. When 
the little coffin was brought to the grave, instead 
of the cold earth branches of lilac and rose lined 
the grave, and when the coffin had descended, 
Madam Montague covered it with more branches, 
while Aleck sang in a sweet, tremulous voice: 


“Go to thy grave, fair child, 

Go to thy dreamless bed, 

While yet so gentle, undefiled, 
With blessings on thy head, 

Fresh roses in thy hand, 
Buds on thy pillow laid, 

Haste from this dark, benighted land 
Where flowers so quickly fade.” 





\ IND AND HEALTH.—The mental condi- 
4Vi tion has far more influence upon the bodily 
health than is generally supposed, It is no doubt 
true that ailments of the body cause depressing 
and morbid conditions of the mind; but it is no 
less true that sorrowful and disagreeable emotions 
produce disease in persons who, uninfluenced by 
them, would be in sound health—or, if disease is 
not produced, the functions are disordered. Not 
even physicians always consider the importance 
of this fact. Agreeable emotions set in motion 
nervous currents, which stimulate blood, brain 
and every part of the system into healthful activity ; 
while grief, disappointment of feeling, and brood- 
ing over present sorrows or past mistakes, depress 
all the vital forces. To be physically well one 
must, in general, be happy. The reverse is not 
always true; one may be happy and cheerful, and 
yet be a constant sufferer in body. 








EAGLESCLIFFE.* 
BY MRS. JULIA C. BR. DORR. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

‘| veil was an enchanted summer for the two 
children. The three-cornered meadow, the 
hemlock grove, and the cool, dark hollow 

beyond the orchard where a little spring came 

bubbling up and then went trickling away 
through the damp grasses, gliding under clumps 
of aromatic peppermint, kissing the feet of stately 
brakes, and hiding itself in tangled thickets of 
flag and crow-foot and all the sweet, wild growths 
that love shade and moisture, became to them an 
enchanted domain in which they reigned supreme, 
and where they wandered hand in hand. Birds 
and bees and jewelled butterflies were their airy 
servitors. Tree-toads and snails did them will- 
ing homage. Squirrels and chipmonks, gracefu| 
gymnasts, held hourly matinees for their amuse- 
ment. Owls were their solemn, silent warders 
through the day, and by night they hooted, ** Too- 
whit! too-whoo!’’ as a token that all was well. 

Red lizards were their footmen in scarlet livery, 

and the pretty, harmless, striped snakes their 

harlequins. Blue violets bloomed for them alone; 
and magnificent gardens, gay with lilies and roses 
and daisies and purple columbines, stretched 

away before their dazzled eyes, unsuggested by a 

human thought and unaided by a human hand, 

For them the brown acorn-cups were moulded; 

and for them the gray rocks had not only been 

created in the first place, but upholstered with 
velvet moss and adorned with rare embroidery 
of vines and lichens, For them the sun shone, 
and the soft breezes rustled the tree-tops, and the 
skies were blue at noonday. And when nightfall 
came, it was for them that stealthy bats wheeled 
and darted in the twilight, that fire-flies flashed in 
the meadow, and whip-poor-wills cried out on the 
distant hillsides. If it was not for them that stars 
arose and set, it was only because long before they 
had grown brilliant in the darkness, the rulers of 
this fair, enchanted land had grown tired of its 
varied splendors, and slept the sleep of the just. 
It may safely be asserted that the gates of this 
wonderful domain would never have swung back 
upon their golden hinges for the little Winny, if 
she had not stood before them hand in hand with 
Karl. It was his voice that uttered the “ open 
sesame ;’’ and where he led she was only too glad 
to follow, even though it might be to fairy realms 
and regions of fable into which she would never 
have ventured alone. From the day of her arrival 
in the coach-and-four, with Hercules for a driver, 
the two children became inseparable companions. 
Karl had never had a child-playmate before, chil- 
dren not being over-plenty in that sparsely-settled 
neighborhood; and the comradeship of this little 
girl, so willing to be led, so glad to follow, so 
ready to help carry out the dreams and fancies of 
his busy brain, was an ever new delight. The 
days were all too short for the busy, tireless work- 
ers. For their play took the guise of work almost 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875 
by Mrs. Jura C. R. Dorn, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington 
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always, even when the work of to-day—as was 
very often the case—undid that of yesterday. As 
Karl had carried the king’s treasures from Tar- 
shish to Jerusalem, so now he builded mighty 
cities and peopled them with a race of beings who 
wore grand as the gods. Or he reared a wonder- 
ful castle, in whose cold splendor dwelt a beauti- 
ful, helpless maiden who could eat nothing but 
the drops of honey in the tips of the columbines, 
and for whose length of days—oh, fearful thought! | 
—he and Winny were alone responsible. What if) 
the castle was made of flags and rushes, and the | 
maiden’s couchwas a mossy stone, and she her- | 
self was the veritable dolly whose face his hand 
had painted? What difference did that make, I 
should like to know? 

Or they made rings for the fairies to dance in, 
or perched little men upon the tops of the toad- 
stools, or imprisoned gorgeous but wicked lady- 
bugs in the depths of golden lilies, or spread 
magnificent banquets for the birds and the butter- 
flies, generously allowing the grasshoppers and 
the black beetles—poor plebeians they !—to come 
in for the fragments at the close of the feast. 

And oftener than anything else, perhaps, they 
played at “ keeping house’’—but, bless you! not 
at all after the ordinary, commonplace fashion of 
our poor human Darbys and Joans. Time and 
space were nothing, gold was but dust, the 
strength that works miracles was theirs, and the 
treasures of all lands and all seas were at their 
command. All imaginable splendors went into 
that housekeeping; nothing that Karl had heard 
of, or read of, or dreamed of, but did good service 
and ministered to its state. 

Hepsibah greatly loved the fervid imagery, the | 
oriental grandeur, the warmth and the vivid 
color of the Old Testament, even where she ac- 
cepted its language simply as mythic and figura- 
tive. Mythology—all the old fabulous stories of 
the life of man when earth was young, and the 
gods came down from high Olympus and walked 
and talked with mortals—had a singular charm 
for her. She never tired of the story of King 
Arthur and his noble knights, and of the search 
for the Holy Grail. Perhaps it was because the 
life of these buried ages with its deeds of high 
emprise, its romantic and, seemingly, lofty. pur- 
pose, contrasted so strongly with the somewhat 
bald and prosaic tenor of her own. Perhaps it 
was because she had access to but few books, and 
those rarely of the current thought of the day. 
Perhaps it was because these old fables fed and 
nurtured a part of her nature that had no other 
aliment. 

There were no so-called children’s books, no 
modern ‘‘ juveniles,” in the house. Perhaps Karl 
would have preferred modern literature if it had 
been spread before him. I do not pretend to say. 
But as it was, when with all the eager craving of 
a child he had begged for stories, the Bible, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, an old Mythology, the “‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather,’ and a well-thumbed volume of 
fairy tales, had been the wells from which Hepsi- 
bah had drawn; and from them Karl had drank 
80 deeply that they colored all his thoughts. 
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in the green recesses of the hemlock grove, it was 
in no humdrum sort of way. Children are very 
reticent, and the larger part of their strangely real 
fancies they keep to themselves. Unless your 
own nature partakes largely of the child-nature, 
and teaches you the mystic signals, the grip and 
the password, you will seek vainly for entrance 
into their holy places. Even Hepsibah would 
have been startled had she known how not only 
all the splendors of Solomon's Temple, but the 
mythic glories of the New Jerusalem, had entered 
into the building of that marvellous house under 
the low, wide-spreading branches of a hemlock 
tree. Perhaps she would have been even more 
astonished had she happened to know what august 
and stately personages came and went as familiar 
guests, eating wonderful viands from plates of 
gold, sipping wine from jewelled cups, and being 
served by retinues cf servants like unto the sands 
of the sea in number. 

It must be confessed, however, that in spite of 
all Winny’s readiness to do as she was bidden, 
Karl's magnificent ideas were sometimes carried 
out under difficuities. So much had to be ex- 
plained to her, owing to the unfortunate circum- 
stance that the lady’s previous life had not thrown 
her into such intimate relations as his with the 
exalted beings who were the dramatis persone of 
their little stage. 

“* Now, look here, Winny,’’ he said one morn- 
ing, running half way to meet her, as soon as the 
little blue sunbonnet for which he had been 
watching emerged from the door. “Look here! 
we're going to do something just splendid! I’m 
going to be—I mean I am, King Ahasuerus, and 
you’re Queen Esther; and we live in a great 
palace called Shushan.”’ 

She looked at him doubtfully, with her head on 
one side, 

* King Ahas— Who did you say?” 

“Why, just King Ahasuerus, you know.” 

“But I don’t know. I can’t say it.” 

‘Say it after me, then. A-has-u-e-rus.”’ 

‘* A-has-u-e-rus,”’ she repeated, dutifully. 

“That's all right. You're a nice little girl, 
Winny. And you’re Queen Esther. Say that, 
now.”’ 

“I’m Queen Esther,”’ piped the little voice from 
under the sunbonnet. 

“Yes, so you are. Now let's run quick and get 
the palace all fixed up, so we can begin. That's 
Shushan,” 

“T knew a girl once, and her name was Susan,”’ 
quoth Winny, as hand in hand they flew across 
the meadow. 

“No, no! That isn’t it. Say it after me, and 
get it right. Shushan!”’ 

“*Shu-shan !’’ she echoed. 

‘*Now you've got it! and here we are. Throw 
away all the spears and things, Winny!”’ 

Truth to tell, the palace was in a state of dire 
confusion, and they fell to work at once, bringing 
order out of chaos. Karl had been Robert the 
Bruce the day before, defending the pass against 
the two hundred Galloway men with his own right 
arm and his single spear. Of course, there had 
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must now be put out of sight. Meanwhile, Karl 
proceeded to tell Winny the story, and expound 
to her the part of Queen Esther. 

**She was married to King Ahasuerus,”’ he said, 
“and they lived in a most beautiful palace called 
Shushan. This one, you know, when we get it 
fixed,’’ he continued, waving his hand, by way of 
explanation, “‘I wish you could have seen it, 
Winny! The floor was made of marble—red, 
and blue, and white, and black—” 

* And there’s Aunt Pheny’s blanket shawl we 
made the tent of yesterday! It'll be the very 
thing!’ cried Winny, who was of a practical turn 
of mind, and needed a good, firm foundation for 
her fancy to stand on. 

* Yes, so it will. Spread it right down, Winny. 
Why, the king made a great feast once, and it 
lasted more’n a hundred days, Think of that, 
now! more’n a hundred days! And the walls 
were all hung with white, and blue, and green— 
somehow like curtains, Aunt Hepsy says—and 
there were silver rings to fasten ’em—and purple 
cords—and—and the beds were made out of gold 
and silver. Just think of that, Winny!’ 

“‘T shouldn't think they’d be very soft,’”’ said 
Winny, hesitatingly. 

“Soft? Oh, who cares about that? They were 
just splendid! And they drank wine out of ves- 
sels of gold—royal wine, too.” 

“Does that kind make men drunk?” asked 
Winny. ‘I saw adrunk man once, and he was’nt 
nice.”’ 


“Oh, I don’t know! It’s 


Why, yes I do, too! 
in the Bible, Winny—and, of course, Bible wine 


didn’t make men drunk. Well, Queen Esther 
was a beautiful woman, and the king loved her 
very much—just as I do you, you know,” he 
added, by way of parenthesis. ‘‘ But she was a 
Jew and—’’ 

“What is a Jew?”’ 

“A Jew is— You ask so many questions, Winny ! 
When you're older you'll know all about Jews, 
but I can’t explain such things to younow. Jews 
were—were just folks the king didn’t like, and he 
didn’t know Queen Esther was one, and a wicked 
man whose name was Haman made the king pro- 
mise they should all be kiiled—every one of ’em, 
Winny—little children and ail,” 

“Oh, my!” cried Winny, duly impressed by 
this dreadful statement. ‘‘Was Queen Esther 
killed?” 

“Oh, no! it all came out right—stories always 
do. You see, the queen felt awfully when she 
heard of it, and she put on her royal robes—dressed 
herself all up in her very best, so as to look just 
as pretty as she could—and went in and stood 
before the king, a good ways off. And he held out 
his golden sceptre to her.” 

** What's that ?”’ 

“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Karl, despairingly. 
“Why—it was—a—thing! I’m going to makea 
beautiful one out of a lily, by and by, and then 
you'll see! But if he held it out to her, it meant 
she might come right up to his chair—no, to his 
throne, I s’pose it was—and speak to him.”’ 

“Why, she was his wife, wasn’t she?’’ asked 
‘Winny, somewhat astonished at this state of things. 


“Yes; but then he wasaking. And kings are 
not just like men, Winny. You must understand 
that. And then he was so pleased with her, be- 
cause she was good and pretty, you know, and 
did just everything he wanted her to, that he said 
he’d give her anything she asked for, even if it 
| was half of his kingdom. And then she asked 
| him not to have the poor Jews killed,” he rattled 

away, in mortal terror lest Winny should ask an- 

other hard question, ‘‘and he said he wouldn’t— 
}and now that’s all there is to tell, and I’m going 
|right off to make my crown, while you put on 
| your royal robes. There!’ and he drew a long 
| breath, 

“Why, I haven’t any, Karl! 
thing!’ 

He looked at her from head to foot—a quaint 
little figure in pink calico, with a blue-and-white 
checkered apron that came up to her throat, and 
was finished there by a narrow ruffle of the same 
material, 

“Take off your bonnet,’ said Sir Oracle, and 
she obeyed, Her hair was gathered primly back 
in the meshes of a net—a neat and tidy style of 
coiffure, in the opinion of her aunts, and one 
which was a preventative of snarls and tangles. 
Not so thought Karl, 

** We'll have that old net off, the first thing,’”’ he 
announced, suiting the action to the word, and 
letting the wavy chestnut-brown mass fall upon 
her shoulders. ‘‘ There, that’s better! I guess 
Queen Esther wore a crown sometimes,’’ he went 
on, reflectively, ‘‘and I'll make you one out of 
daisies—yes, and some jewels, too. Your dress is 
a pretty color enough, and we can make believe 
it’s satin, or something. But you must have a 
train, Winny. You can’t be a queen without 
that.”’ 

Her prospective majesty whose advance to the 
throne was thus suddenly imperilled, turned her 
head over her left shoulder and, leaning back ward, 
vainly strove to lower her short frock until it 
should touch the grass. 

‘*I can’t do it,’’ she said, with tragic emphasis, 
** See !’’ 

“It wouldn’t be a train if you could. It must 
be real long—yards and yards,”’ he declared, mag- 
nificently, ‘‘and drag on the ground when you 
walk—so,” and he marched off, trailing a branch 
of hemlock behind him. 

** Well,”’ she said, folding her hands resignedly, 
“T don’t believe there’s any queen in the world 
with such a train as that. Maybe—maybe,”’ she 
suggested, hesitatingly, ‘‘ maybe if I should take 
off my apron you—you could pin it on behind— 
somehow—so it would drag, you know.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Karl, ecstatically. “I know 
now! You run right over to our house and get 
Aunt Hepsy’s black silk apron. That'll be just 
the thing! Tell her I won’t let it get hurt. And 
tell her—” 

But his little coadjutor, rejoicing in the hope ot 
saving her kingdom, had bounded off like a deer, 
and was already half way to the road, 

It was a pretty little pieture, that only the birds 
and the chipmonks and two or three beautiful, 
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an hour or two afterward. King Ahasuerus sat 
on a mossy throne with a lichen-covered stone for 
a footstool. The canopy over him was of droop- 
ing hemlock boughs, through which the yellow 
sunbeams glinted like stray threads of gold. On 
his head was a crown of golden meadow lilies, 
their reflexed cups encrusted with rubies and 
dark wine-colored amethysts. In his hand was a 
sceptre taller than himself—a shaft of green with 
a nodding lily at the top. 

Far off down a green vista stood Queen Esther, 
with meekly-folded hands and downcast eyes. 
Her crown, as.was fitting, was less regal, less 
magnificent, than the king’s, being woven of 
silver daisies with a drop of gold in the heart of 
each. From beneath it her brown hair fell nearly 
to her waist. A necklace to match her crown was 
clasped about her throat, and bracelets gleamed 
on her plump and rounded arms. But the glory 
of all was the train! Black velvet, of course, as 
befitted a queen, and bordered all around with 
silver daisies. Perish the thought that any less 
costly material could enter into the making of the 
royal robes of the Queen of Persia! If you had 
had the audacity to lift it from the ground, how- 
ever, you would have dis¢overed that a sheet of 
newspaper had been carefully tacked on the under- 
side, to protect it from contact with the vulgar 
earth. Royalty did not forget its promise. 

The king, glancing carelessly about, after his 
kingly fashion, saw the little queen standing afar 
off; and being lonesome and glad to see his spouse, 
he graciously extended his royal sceptre. Up the 
green aisle she swept, daisy-crowned and gar- 
landed, with her train rustling behind her, and 
shyly touched the top of the sceptre with her tiny 
brown fingers. 


“Oh, that was beautiful, Winny!” cried Karl, | 


forgeiful of his state. ‘“ You did it just right.’’ 
And she blushed and sparkled at his praise. 

It was all over at last, even to the hanging of 
Haman from the branch of a tree; and the per- 


formers sat down to rest, and to eat the lunch of | 


gingerbread and cheese Aunt Hepsy had given 
Winny when she went to borrow the apron. 

“That was a beautiful play, Winny,”’ said Karl, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘And you are a very 
nice little girl. I think you grow nicer every day. 
And you're kind of pretty, too, when you have 
your hair down that way, and wear necklaces and 
things,” looking at her critically. ‘But you 
ought to keep your bonnet on when you're out in 
the sun, and not get tanned up so.” 
~ * You don’t—your hat, I mean,” retorted Winny, 
with a feminine toss of her head. “I heard Aunt 
Hepsy say you were getting brown as a nut this 
summer, since you had me to play with, and she 
was glad of it—so there !”’ 

“Well, I’m a boy,” said Karl, superbly; “and 
it don’t make any matter whether I’m brown or 
not. But you area girl.” 

Which conclusive argument settled the ques- 
tion, and Winny nibbled her gingerbread with a 
crestfallen air. That same argument has settled 
many a more important question, after an equally 
summary fashion. 

“ But,” Karl proceeded, generously, after a keen 





glance at the troubled, downcast face, ‘* I wouldn’t 
feel bad aboutit, if I were you. You can’t help 
it, you know.”’ 

“*Why,” said Winny, with a quick, startled sob 
as she drew farther away from him, ‘‘do—do—do 
you wish I was a boy? Would you like to play 
with me better if I wa—wa—was?”’ 

‘““No! no! no!” cried Karl. ‘I didn’t mean 
any such thing, Winny. Why, it’s necessary you 
should be a girl, you see. How could you be a 
queen, or a great lady, and wear jewels and trains 
and things? Or how could we keep house, if you 
were a boy ?’’ 

Quite comforted by this suggestion, Winny 
crept back again. 

“You know when we are grown-up people,”’ 
Kar] continued, confidentially, as he shied a piece 
of gingerbread at a squirrel, ‘‘and you are a tall, 
beautiful lady, with hair that comes way down to 
your feet—”’ 

“T couldn’t comb it,’”’ interpolated Winny. “It 
would get all snarled up.” 

“‘Oh, no matter about that!—and is all little 
| waves and crinkles,’”’ he went on; “‘and you wear 
| beautiful dresses all silk and satin shining in the 
|sun, and rustling when you move just the least 
bit, and have rings on your fingerS and a gold 
chain, and—”’ 

‘Why, Karl Harvey, I never shall have ’em in 
all my life!’’ interrupted Winny, lifting both 
hands in eager protest, and turning wide eyes 
upon him. ‘ Aunt Pheny hasn't one speck of 
money to buy such things—not a single speck !”’ 

“But J shall have it,’’ he proclaimed, loftily; 
‘“‘and I shall buy them for you, of course. And 
when you are a tall lady, as I said, and have all 
these things, and walk this way,” and getting up 
he glided off with a swaying, sinuous motion that 
| was meant to be exceedingly graceful— 

“T never knew ladies walked that way,” said 
Winny, critically, with her head on one side. 
“Do they?” 

“Well, something like that. I never shall say 
| what I want to, if you keep interrupting me so, 
| Winny! Then when we are both grown up, and 
| you—”’ 

“How are you going to be? Tell me that,” 
piped his little questioner. 

““Oh, I s’pose I shall be tall, too—I am pretty 
| tall now,” straightening himself up ; “‘a great deal 
| taller than you are. And I shall be grand some- 
jhow. And—and—” 

He fell into a brown study, his large eyes wink- 
| 











ing slowly, and his chin resting in the palm of his 
hand. 
| ‘ Well—then what?” asked Winny, impatient 
| of the silence. 
“Why, then we are going to live together ina 
| really house—a great, beautiful house! Not quite 
| as big as the temple, maybe, or as Shushan. But 
it will be just as pretty, Winny,” he added, con- 
solingly; “‘just exactly. And we shall use gold 
and silver dishes every day—’”’ 
‘* And have oranges every time we want ’em ?” 
she inquired. 
“Yes; and grapes, and everything! And you 
will be a grand lady, and I shall be a gentleman, 
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and we shall have men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants—”’ 

““Where’ll Aunt Hepsy be? and Aunt Pheny 
and Phosy ?”’ 

** Oh, they’ ll be somewhere round, having a good 
time. But, you see, all this couldn’t be, Winny, 
if you were a boy, for boys can’t keep house,’’ he 
said, decidedly. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HE enchanted summer was followed by an 

equally enchanted winter, What though the 
robins flew away, and the blue-jays and the bobo- 
links deserted the meadows? Were there not 
plenty of snow-birds, and did not the dear little 
chicka-dee-dees hop about on the very door-sills? 
Whaut if it were cold? Were not the skies blue, 
and was not the bright sunshine even more daz- 
zling than in the summer-time? Was there nota 
frosty sparkle in the air, a keen exhilaration that 
made them ready to dance for very joy? Were 
there not coasting, and sliding, and sleigh-rides? 
Were there not apples to roast, and nuts to crack, 
and corn to pop? Were there not stories to hear 
and to read, and, in short, was not life one con- 
tinuous festival ? 

The snow was a perpetual delight to Karl. 
Whether it came falling softly as down from an 
angel’s wing, or beating against the shuddering 
panes in fierce whirlwinds of passion ; whether it 
lay white and still, the very embodiment of peace 
and purity, or was tossed into weird, fantastic 
shapes, grim as death, graceful as the dainty 
Ariel, or mirth-provoking as Puck himself, was 
all one to him. Its beauty and its terror alike 
held him with a strange fascination. The hem- 
lock grove possessed as many attractions for him 
as in the summer. Often and often that winter, 
when the crust of the snow was like a floor of 
smooth, flawless marble, polished as a scimitar- 
blade and encrusted with diamonds, Hepsibah 
would see a little figure warmly clad in russet 
brown, with scarlet tippet and mittens, fly over 
the fence and across the road, and glide like a sea- 
gull over the broad expanse until it was lost in 
the depths of the hemlock vistas, Sometimes he 
took Winny with him; but generally he chose to 
go alone into those pure, white silences, where the 
shadows were violet, and a strange purple light 
seemed to gleam from every little hollow, and 
where there were no signs of*life save the tracks 
of little wild things on the snow. Were they 
birds or fairies that made them, or some minute 
order of beings of whose existence not even Aunt 
Hepsibah knew? And why did he never see 
them? In the summer that grove was jubilant 
with song, and had countless inhabitants. Now 
it was silent and deserted; yet there were all 
those strange, zizzag lines and indentations wan- 
dering over the white field of the snow ! 

“ They’ ve just run wild for more’n a year, those 
two children have,’ said Tryphena, when it was 
about time for the next summer’s school to begin. 
** Tt’s none of my business about Karl, I suppose; 
but Winny’s got all settled and acquainted—seems 
as if she’d been here ’most always, Miss Hepsy, 
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and she’s the dearest little thing !—and now I do 
feel as if she was old enough to be doing some- 
thing steady.”’ 

“She is not a very aged person yet,” answered 
Hepsibah, with asmile. ‘‘ Not much over six, is 
she?’ 

“Yes, seven and over. Mercy! before I was as 
old as she is, I had pieced a rose bed-quilt in 
pieces no bigger than a silver dollar—sewed it 
over-hand, every stitch, and made a shirt for my 
father, buttonholes and all! That's the way girls 
were brought up when I was young.” 

“And you expect to bring up Winny in just the 
same way ?”’ 

“Why, I can’t! I cut out some patchwork for 
her one stormy day, and threaded her needle, and 
gave her a little mite of a thimble, and told her 
she must be a woman and sew a seam before din- 
ner. But she got all ina flurry, and her cheeks 
grew as red as fire, and her hands were all of atrem- 
ble, and so hot they ’most scorched me; and when 
she tried to set in the needle, her little fingers just 
quivered all over, and I see she was so tired before 
she'd taken ten stitches that she couldn't hardly 
breathe. I couldn't stand it and just took her up 
and rocked her till she went fast asleep. But 
what am I going to do? She must learn to sew, 
Miss Hepsy !’’ 

“Of course. She does sew on her doll’s clothes, 
doesn't she?” 

“Oh, yes! She'll fuss with ’em half a day ata 
time, and call it fun. She made an apron for her 
baby the other day, and did it first-rate, too.” 

““Why not let her learn to sew in that way, 
then ?”’ 

“What! and not have a stent todo? Who ever 
heard of such a thing!"’ 

“T never was convinced that there was any 
saving grace in piecing bed-quilts,’’ said Hepsi- 
bah, laughing; ‘‘ and you have more than you can 
ever wear out already.”’ 

“So Phosy says. It ain’t the bed-quilt I care 
about, Miss Hepsy. But, you see, it seems as if 
she ought to be taught to sew from a sense of 
duty! That's the point. I know I was,” 

“‘Teuch her to do whatever she does well, from 
a ‘sense of duty,’ then. But don’t make an idol 
out of an over-hand seam, Pheny, and require 
that child to fall down and worship it.” 

Tryphena sat still for a few minutes, going off 
on a novel train of thought. ‘I see, I see,’’ she 
said, at last. “ You think when a child is willing 
to be led, or goes fast enough on its own hook, 
there’s no use driving it. But, Miss Hepsy, what's 
that I’ve heard you say about a ‘royal road ?’”’ 

“**There’s no royal road to geometry?’ But 
there is to sewing, if a little girl has a dolly she 
loves—a broad, smooth highway. If Winny was 
mine, I should let her try it.” 

‘But, Miss Hepsy, don't you think children 
ought to be made to do what they don’t like to?” 

“No, not unless there is some other reason for 
it than simply that they don’t like it. You don’t 
do, yourself, what you dislike to do, unless for 
some good and sufficient cause you feel that it is 
necessary. Why should we have one Jaw for our- 
selves and another for helpless children? They 















are reasonable human beings, and should be 
treated as such,”’ 

“ But—they must be made to mind! Now, how 
will you get round that?’ 

“T have no wish to. They must be taught to | 
mind, I should say, however; not made to mind, 
as you make a crank go, by forcibly turning it. | 
There is not the slightest virtue in a little child’s | 
picking up a piece of bread it has thrown on the | 
floor, because a great, strong man with a rod in | 
his hand stands over it and says, ‘If you don’t} 
pick up that bread, I shall whip you till you do,’ | 
I saw, in my younger days, Pheny, some fearful 
contests with the little ones,’’ she went on, her 
eyes filling ‘and her cheeks flushing warmly, 
“contests that it makes me sick toremember.” | 

“But what would you do if you had got into | 
the contest?’’ asked Tryphena, with one of her | 
quick glances, “Give it up, and own you was | 
beat ?”’ | 

‘*] wouldn’t get in,” was the indignant answer. | 
“Such struggles are quite as apt to be the fault of 
the parent as the child, and I do believe they are | 
utterly needless,”’ 

“ But that don’t answer my question. Suppos- 
ing you had got into the scrape, how would you 
yet out? The bread must be picked up, if you 


’ 


have said so.’ 

“Then I would pick it up myself, and assert, 
or maintain, my authority by inflicting some 
pttnishment upon the child.” , 

“Oh, ho! Then you do believe in punishment?” 

“Certainly. There must be some penalty for | 
broken laws—whether laws for little children or 
for us who are only grown-up children, But I 
wouldn't whip a baby half a day to make the 
poor, frightened, bewildered thing pick up a piece 
of bread or say its letters! I would avoid such 
contests a8 I would the plague,” she said, hotly. 

“* Breaking its will,’’’ quoted Tryphena, sen- 
tentiously. 

“ Yes, ‘ breaking its willl’ "’ repeated Hepsibah. 
“ Better break its leg, or its arm, orits head! A 
child is not a machine; it isa living soul, and its | 
will is a part of its inheritance, A child’s will is 
its own—a portion of its individuality. We may 
guide it, teach it, bend it, direct it; but we have 
no more right to break it than to break any other 
rare and costly thing that does not belong to us, 
If God gives a child a strong will, we may be 
pretty sure it will need all its strength before it 
dies. He knows,” 

Tryphena laughed. ‘We don't differ much, I | 
guess,’ she said. “ But I say things to get you 
a-going, sometimes, Miss Hepsy, just because I | 
do like to hear you talk when you get real worked | 
up! But, now, how about having those children 
go to school this summer? For I s'pose if one 
goes, the other’! have to.” 

Hepsibah hesitated for a moment, and then said: | 
“T'll talk to brother David about it, and let you | 
know in a day or two. Meanwhile, perhaps it is | 
not best to mention the matter to them. Wait | 
until we have decided.” 

The fact was that way down in the depths of her | 
heart there lurked a hope that the good captain 
might not approve of the plan, Karl read fluently 
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already, and she had found teaching him a great 
delight, She shrank from exposing him to other 
influences; she would have been glad, woman- 
like, to keep him at her side always. 

But not so thought brother David. Half-timidly, 
Hepsibah broached the subject that night, telling 
him that Tryphena thought of sending Winny to 
school, and if she did, Karl would be sure to wish 
to go also. 

“To school? By all manner o’ means,” said 
the captain. “It’s high time, high time! School’s 
the place for boys and girls; an’ more’n all that, 
I've been payin’ a good big school-tax in this ere 
deestrict for more’n twenty years, and never got a 


|cent’s worth o’ good out of it, yet. I’ve really 


been lotting considerable on the time when Karl 
should get big enough to go to school—I have, 
Hepsy.”’ 

**But he’s learning so well at home, brother 
David!’ she answered. ‘And I can go on teach- 
ing him, just as well as not. It’s no trouble—and 
I could teach Winny, too, for that matter.’’ 

** Yes, you can learn him some things,’’ was the 
deliberate reply. ‘Reading and writing and 
arithmetic and all such, just as well as anybody, 
and maybe better. But there's other things, Hepsy, 
of just as much account as book-learnin’. It does 
a boy good to go to school and knock round with 
other boys, rough and tumble, It takes the con- 
ceit out of him, and—”’ 

“But Karl isn’t.conceited! So that argument 
doesn’t amount to much.”’ 

‘“*T don’t say he is—I was only speakin’ in a 
general way. Boys are boys, though, and I never 
see one yet that wasn’t more helped than hurt by 
havin’ a chance to measure himself with other 
folks o’ his size! Then, goin’ to schoo! is like a 
two-edged sword—it cuts both ways, It learnsa 


| boy to look out for his own toes, and to be careful 


how he treads on other folkses, likewise. While 


| he is standin’ up for his own rights, he learns to 


respect those of the other fellers. If he don’t, he 
gets taken down a peg or two, that’s all.’’ 

‘* But—don’t you think there are bad boys in 
this district, brother David ?”’ 

“‘Hain’t a doubt of ft. And just so there’s bad 
men in the world, lots of ’em. But you can’t 
keep him out o’ the world, Hepsy; and I don’t 


| believe he’d be any better if you could. At any 


rate, you don’t want to make a molly-coddle of 
him, You want him to be strong enough to stand 
alone and keep out o’ mischief.”’ 

“*T pray not that thou shouldst take them out 


of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 


from the evil,’’’ she repeated, reverently, under 
her breath, while David unfolded his Tribune. 
“Then you think I had better make up my mind 
to send him ?”’ she added aloud, . 

“By all means, By all means. But he’s your 
boy, Hepsy. I don’t lay out that my claim to him 
is the same as yourn; and you must do as you 
think best after all’s said and done. That's what 
I want you to do, always.”’ 


Nevertheless, Captain David's opinion settled ° 


the question. Hepsibah was too womanly a wo- 
man not to yield to good advice when it was forti- 
fied by good arguments, 
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So, when the district school began on the first | clasped hands with the lesser lights of grammar 
of May, Karl and Winny, hand in hand, “ with | and arithmetic. No greater good goes out from 
shining morning faces,” started out in pursuit of | the college towns of New England than this—that 
another fair, enchanted land—a land into which all the smaller towns within a radius of thirty 
we have neither time nor space to follow them. miles catch their spirit, and every ambitious boy 
Suffice it to say that Hepsibah herself soon saw | longs first of all for a higher and broader culture, 
the wisdom of her decision, and never regretted| During the summer months, the schools were 
it. How much of her boy’s swift yet steady ad- apt to fall into the hands of one and another of the 
vance was due to the help and stimulus that went | older girls, and thus the circle was completed 
out to him from her own earnest nature, neither | without a break or flaw. 
she nor any one else will ever know. But in the But to go back to Karl and Winny. “ Into each 
three or four years that followed, he grew rapidly | life some rain must fall,’’ and the rain that fell into 
in mental as well as pbysical stature, throwing | Karl’s was—the multiplication-table, and all its 
himself into the twin currents of his studies and | kindred horrors. In everything else he excelled 
his sports with just the same headlong earnest- | easily. Geography was mere play, history was a 
ness. Plunging into geography and history and | delight, he could beat the big boys in parsing, and 
the rudiments of Latin, eager for “I spy,’”” mar-|in declamation—that crowning glory of the dis- 
bles and football, doing ‘‘chores’’ for brother | trict school—he was admitted, young as he was, to 
David, weeding the flower-beds for Aunt Hepsy, | be without a peer. Winny was never quite so 
driving the cows to and from pasture with Winny | proud of him as when, with flashing eyes and 
as his ever-ready coadjutor, keeping up a happy | cheeks that flushed and paled by turns, he recited 
child-friendship with the little girl who was his/in clear, impassioned tones, ‘‘ Horatius at the 
daily companion, aspiring and dreaming and loy- | Bridge,”’ or ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators.’ But 
ing—thus the boy’s life went on, a sweet and | when it came to Colburn’s Arithmetic—ah, me! 
wholesome medley. “then was the tug of war.”’ 

Into this medley entered still another element.| And precisely here, where Karl was weakest, 
Karl had never seen a really good painting in his| Winny was strongest. Her mind was crystal 
life; perhaps one might say he had never seen a/| clear, and went straight to the desired point, as if 
really good picture of any kind. But from the | by instinct. No bewildering tangle of four-fifths 
day when he tried to make the dolly’s “eyes | of two-thirds of nine-tenths of three-eighths of 
laugh,”’ a new world of delight opened before him. | seven-fourths daunted or confused her. Perhaps 
A slate and pencil, a bit of chalk and a smooth | it was not a bad thing for Karl that he was forced 
board, would keep him busy and happy for half) to feel that, in one point at least, his docile little 
aday. Gradually the fences, the barn doors, even | companion, who looked up to him as guide and 
the smooth stones in the pasture, as well as all the | counsellor-in-chief, was able to outstrip him, But 
seraps of paper he could find, became his drawing- | to her it was atrial. So loyal was she to him, and 
books. Strange, grotesque faces and figures, dogs | to her own feminine nature, that she would have 
and cats and horses and birds, animals the like of | been glad to have been surpassed by him in every- 
which the eye of man hath never seen, trees that thing. Very often on their way home from school 
bore wondrous fruitage, outlined sketches of land- | did they, in spirit if not in word, foreshadow the 
scape with only the faintest hint of perspective, | little drama written years afterward by one of the 
sprang up before Captain David in the most un- | chiefest of our New England poets: 
expected places, sometimes amusing and some- “I'm sorry that I spelled the word, 

I hate to go above you, 

Because ’’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
“ Because, you see, I love you!” 





times amazing him. 

Eaglescliffe was near enough to Oakwood—a 
rural collegiate town—to féel in some degree the 
influence of the tide of culture and scholarly aspi- It was the last day of the winter school, when 
ration that flowed out from thence. Her schools | Karl was twelve or thirteen yearsold. There had 
caught something of the spirit that was borne | been an examination, and now, in the evening, 
to them on every breeze that swept over the | there was to be an exhibition. The school-house 
hills. She had no drifting, ‘foreign population. | was festooned with graceful wreaths of evergreen, 
Her school-children were for the most part the | brightened with clusters of scarlet bittersweet. 
boys and girls of the farmers and mechanics, who | An impromptu chandelier was decorated after the 
were in the majority, and with them mingled |same fashion. The teacher's platform had been 
those of the few professional men, the lawyers and | widened into a stage, with the stars and stripes 
doctors and ministers. As for her teachers, they | draped in the background. Extra benches had 
were almost invariably bright young fellows| been brought in until every available inch of 
from the college, who chose to help themselves | space was occupied, and the crowd surged upon 
and their country by ‘taking a school’’ for the | the window-seats and the steps of the stage. 
winter months, and who brought to their work a} There was a little hush of expectancy, a little 
good degree of enthusiasm. Among their pupils | nervous flurry on the part of some of the mothers 
were often young men and women as old as them- | and sisters, and then, one by one, the young 
selves; and thus it was no rare thing for the dis- | orators trod the stage with trembling knees and 


’ trict school-house to become the arena of as eager | quickened heart-beats. Do not smile, oh, ye 





ambitions, as noble emulations, as the walls of the | worldly-wise, and despise not ye the day of small 
college itself; and Ceesar and Sallust hobnobbed | things! Many an athlete has striven for the crown 
with Euclid and Bourdon, even while they | in the Olympian games with no more of generous 














enthusiasm, no more of lofty aspiration, than | 


thrill the hearts of boys and girls in country 
school-houses ! 


Karl came last. This chronicler has forgotten | 
what his ‘‘ piece’’ was, but it does not matter. He | 


did his very best, for brother David was there to 


see and to hear, and Aunt Hepsy and Dr, Mason ; | 


and there is no denying that his very best was un- 
commonly good—for his age. 

After it was all over, and good Captain David 
had coughed and hemmed and stealthily wiped 
his eyes, and Hepsibah with a clear light shining 
in hers sat gazing at the platform from whence 
Karl had vanished, Dr, Mason made his way over 
the benches and appreached them with out- 
stretched hand. 

“T must be allowed to congratulate you, Miss 
Hepsibah, and you, too, Captain Morris,” he said, 
with stately courtesy. ‘‘ You may well be proud 


of the lad! You intend giving him the benefit of 


a liberal education, I conclude, as I see he is 
making a good beginning in the Latin ?”’ 

Captain David held his breath. Send Karl to 
college? The matter had never been so much as 
mentioned between him and Hepsibah. 

But they had a great deal to talk about that 
night. 

(To be continued.) 


HE Windermere station clock was just strik- 
ing the quarter when the shrill shriek of an 
engine cut the freezing, murky air, and the 


ten minutes past three train from the South} 


steamed into the terminus, and drew up slowly 
alongside the platform, 

A blithe young face glanced eagerly out of the 
open window of one of the first-class carriages, 
scanning inquiringly the faces of the people stand- 
ing about. A litthe brown hand was put out, and 
turned the door-handle, and, almost before the 
train stopped, a tall girl, clad from head to foot in 
sober russet brown, sprang out, and looked about 
her with au air of expectation. 

“Why, papa is not here, Noel!’ she exclaimed, 
disappointedly, turning to an elderly, respectable 
woman, who was following her rapid descent 
much more leisurely. 

“Likely hell no be lang, Miss Hilarie,’ re 
turned the woman, in the pleasant North Country 
accent; “‘ happen he’s awa’ up to Rigg’s.”’ } 

“ Rigg’s! What should he go up to Rigg’s for?” 
demanded Miss Hilarie. “He said he would meet 
us at the station, not at the hotel; and here she 
paused a moment to glance up at Rigg’s far-famed 


hotel, which has its perch high up the hill-side | 


above the Windermere station, “I don’t under- 
stand it; we are only five minntes late. Papa 
would never— Oh, Graves, how do you do? Per- 


haps you can tell me where papa is. Did you not | 


bring him in the coach from Keswick this morn- 
ing?” 

“Noa, Miss Hilarie, a just didn’t. Th’ *squoire 
he sent for me the morn; he’s just fast up wi’ th’ 
gout, an’ he couldn’t come; so he had me up to 
Red Scar, an’ telt me to meet ye here. He's took 
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twa seats in th’ coach for ye an’ Mrs. Noel, an’ I 
was to have tea ready for ye in the waiting-room, 
| Miss Hilarie, an’ ye’ve hafe an hour to spare afore 
| th’ coach be’s ready for th’ start;’’ and here the 
burly, weather-beaten driver of the Keswick coach 
stopped for sheer lack of breath. 

“Then are we to go on to Keswick to-night, 
Graves?”’ 

** Yes, Miss Hilarie. There’s a-goin’ to be a rare 
storm ; th’ road’ll be loikely as not snowed up to- 
morrow by this time, an’ th’ ’squoire thowt as ye’d 
better come while ye could, He telt me to Inke 
after th’ baggage. Where be it, Miss Hilarie?’ 
| ‘“*It’sin the van. Is papa very poorly, Graves?” 

And the blithe young voice took an anxious ex- 

pression. 

‘*Nowt to speak on. It’s nobbut his feet; he’s 
all reet’ceptin’ them. Be’s them yourn?”’ Here 
Graves pointed to a heap of rugs and cloaks over 
which Mrs. Noel was keeping anxious guard. 

“Yes. Please put them in the coach for us; and, 
Graves, send the guard to tell us when it is time 
to start. Come along, Noel; I’ve had visions of 
tea ever since we left Preston;’’ and Hilarie 
walked off along the platform to the waiting- 
room, which in this drear December month of no 
tourists was as quiet and retired as any private 
parlor. 

Graves proceeded to the van to collect the lug- 

|gage. Had any ordinary traveller presumed to 
ask such a service from him, he would have been 
speedily reminded that it was much beneath the 
dignity of the driver of the Keswick coach to 
meddle with “common folk’s baggage.’’ Butthe 

*squire and his family were his own country-peo- 
| ple, bound by many a tie of kindness and good- 
| will for generations back, Graves was a tall, burly 
man, with a fresh, weather-beaten face and steady 
blue eyes. A certain rough independence of bear- 
ing and manner seemed natural to him, and indeed 
he was a personage not to be lightly esteemed. 

In the days—not so long ago—when there was 
no railway to Keswick, and the stage-coach was 
ithe means of travelling thither, the driver was a 
| personage of no mean importance. If it be no 

easy task to drive a coach-and-four up hill and 

down dale in bright summer days, what must it 
be in midwinter, amid storms of sleet and hail, in 
'the teeth of the wild wind, in frost and snow, in 
darkness and danger? The post was no sinecure. 

A strong hand, a steady heart, presence of mind 

and firm reliance on one’s own resources were 

necessities of every day’s life. Old Graves was 
well-known as a first-rate driver, and was not 

inclined to abate one inch of his well-earned im- 
| portance, 
| As he issued from the station, followed by a 
| porter with the heavy boxes on a truck, he glanced 

rather anxiously at the low, heavy banks of cloud 

lying along the mountains, at the snow which 
|already lightly covered the ground, and at the 


| thick, murky atmosphere through which a stray 
| snowflake or two floated heavily downwards. It 
| was already getting dusk. The ostlers bringing 
the horses for the eoach carried lanterns, and the 
guard was busy oiling and adjusting the lamps 
under his charge. The prospect of thirty miles 
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outside a coach on a dreary December night was 
not particularly inviting. 

Miss Hilarie Clive found her visions respecting 
tea very satisfactorily realized. She drew her 
chair right in front of the blazing fire in the wait- 
ing-room, put her feet comfortably on the fender, 
and in luxurious warmth and content sipped her 
tea and ate her ham sandwiches, 

Presently Noel came in open-eyed and open- 
mouthed. The worthy dame had been sent on a 
foraging expedition for more cream ; she returned 
with empty pitcher, but brimful of suppressed 
excitement, her honest face all aglow. 

** He’s here, Miss Hilarie—he be’s for sure!” she 
ejaculated in a mysterious whisper, stepping 
softly up to her young mistress. 

‘*Who is here?’ asked Hilarie, putting down 
her teacup and turning round to look at Noel’s 
excited face. 

*““O miss, whatever’ll yedo? He's going on in 
th’ same coach, a do bl’eceve,”’ 


“Who is it, for goodness sake? Noel, don’t be} 


80 long-winded—who is going in the same coach ?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Buchanan, Miss Hilarie.” 

“Well, and what if he is?’”” demanded Hilarie, 
sharply. 

“T thow’t ye’d not like it, miss,” said Noel, un- 
comfortably. 

“AsifIcared!’ And the pretty red lips curled 
in supreme scorn. ‘As if Mr. John Buchanan's 
presence or absence were of the slightest moment 
tome! Don’t look so frightfully scared, Noel. I 


don’t care a pin where or how he goes,” 
But, for all her brave words, she did care, 
sat down before the fire again, and in a few minutes 


She 


was gazing wistfully into the glowing coals. Only 
a year ago these two, John Buchanan and Hilarie, 
had been betrothed lovers—nay, more, two months’ 
time would have seen them man and wife. A 
very little parted them—only a few careless words 
on one side, only a few thoughtless deeds on the 
other. Then came a fit of indignant anger and 
jealous pride, and the deed was done so effectually 
that both believed in their young folly and hasti- 
ness that nothing could possibly ever bring them 
together again. 

So Hilarie gazed with sad eyes into the glowing 
coals, and saw there a vision of her lover, whom 
she loved still, loyal and brave, stalwart and true, 
and perhaps wished that some good fairy could 
but give her back the last year to live over again. 

Presently a slight commotion outside the door 
arrested her attention. 

“You don’t mean to say there is not room for 
both inside?’’ said a man’s voice in undisguised 
dismay. 

“There be’ant, indeed, sir; there be’s three in- 
sides taken now, an’ ye can’t put two more in t’ 
coach. It’s impossible—coach won’t hold them— 
it warn’t made for insoides at all.” 

“But I tell you it must. They cannot go out- 
side on such a night as this—neither of them,” 
said the man’s voice, authoritatively. 

Hilarie left the fire, and advanced to the half- 
open door. 

Just outside stood a group of people—Graves, 
the driver, with a half-angry, half-perplexed look 





iri. 
on his honest face; opposite to him stood a tall, 
athletic young fellow, whose glance was turned 
anxiously from the old driver to two pale young 
girls near him, one of whom lay in a sort of ; in- 
valid’s chair, while the other, almost equally delj- 
cate and fragile-looking, was leaning on his arm, 
The young man was enveleped in a riding cloak, 
fur-collared and steel-clasped. His face was dark 
and bronzed, with deep-set eyes and determined 
mouth, both eyes and mouth looking partic ularly 
grim and thwarted just now. They looked grim. 
mer and blacker still as he caught sight of Hilarie 
on the threshold. Taking off his hat, he bowed 
low and ceremoniously. Hilarie darted a scornfy) 
glance at the fair girl hanging on his arm, and 
swept him an inclination as haughty and as un- 
bending as his own. 

Graves turned his perplexed face to her, and 
began eagerly: “Ye know, Miss Hilarie, I'd 
make room for t’ leddie if I could, but there's 
you an’ Mrs. Noel, an’ auld Mrs, Davies frae 
Threlkeld—that’s three places taken. There's 
nobbut room for one more. As to putting foive 
insoide t’ coach—”’ 

“T should not like to be one of them—that'’s all,” 
interrupted Hilarie, decisively; “but, as I am 
going outside, there will be plenty of room.” 

“Ye’ll do nae such daft thing, Miss Hilarie,” 
said Graves, crossly. 

“Yes, I shall; I meant to go outside all along.” 
And, turning a deaf ear to the chorus of remon- 
strance that broke from her audience, Miss Clive 
walked swiftly through the station, and out at the 
door, to where the coach was standing under a 
sort of penthouse formed by the deeply projecting 
roof of the station. The ostlers were adjusting 
the harness of the four horses, and the guard 
stowing away piles of luggage in some mysterious 
receptacle behind, while all around him lay boxes 
and packages of all sizes and shapes. Old Mrs, 
Davies was already comfortably settled inside, 
and Noel was bustling about with her bundle of 
rugs and shawls, intent on securing the comfort 
of her young mistress. 

Leaning against the coach was a short step- 
ladder, used for mounting to the summit of that 
renowned vehicle. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Hilarie sprang up this ladder, and settled 
herself on the seat behind the driver, just as 
Graves and Mr. Buchanan hastened up, If Mr. 
Buchanan had looked grim and angry before, he 
looked twenty times more forbidding now as he 
strode up to the side of the coach, and addressed 
Hilarie in an icy voice. 

“T must beg of you to come down, Miss Clive,” 
he said, or rather commanded; ‘I shall certainly 
not allow Miss Rangely to take your place inside.” 

Hilarie paid not the slightest attention to him; 
she sat still, looking coolly over his head, as if he 
were perfectly invisible to her. 

“ Noel,” said she, to that worthy dame, who had 
stopped in her employment to stare in dismay at 
this unexpected freak of her young mistress, “I 
want my fur cloak and the large scarlet rug. Give 
them to me up here—I am going outside.”’ 

“Miss Hilarie, you mustn't, indeed. What are 
you thinking of?” began Noel, entreatingly. 
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“ Ye winna’t ride up theare, Miss Hilarie,’’ in- 
terrupted Graves. ‘‘We’s goin’ t’ have a bad 


journey—t’ *squoire ’ud never forgive me, Come | 


yer wavs down,”’ 
“ Miss Hilarie smiled serenely down upon them 
all, conscious of the strength of her position. 

“Give me my cloak and the rug, Noel, and don't 
preach, Graves, don’t be anxious—I will answer 
to papa for what I do.”’ 

“ But, Miss Hilarie, I tell ye ye sha’n’t go.’ 

“ But, Graves, I tell you I shall, and you cannot 
prevent me, you know.” 

“Miss Clive,’ began John Buchanan, again, 
wrathfully, “you shall not go outside; I tell you 
I will not allow it for a moment. Come down, 
please.” 

Hilarie looked down at bim at last. 

“May I beg, Mr. Buchanan, that you will not 
interfere with what does not concern you?’”’ she 
said, disdainfully. ‘I ride outside because I pre- 
fer it, and not, as you seem to imagine, to oblige 


’ 


you or your friends. Pray go and attend to Miss | 


Rangely—you are keeping her waiting.”’ 

At the last words, uttered with scornful empha- 
sis, he pulled his hat over his eyes, and strode 
away back into the station to see Miss Amy 
Rangely, who had been, all unwittingly, the cause 
of contention between these two long ago. 

“Graves,” began Hilarie again, ‘‘don’t look so 
worried; I would far rather ride up here than in 
that stuffy coach. Find me something for a foot- 


stool, and make haste and start before the storm | 


comes on,”’ 

Another chorus of remonstrance assailed her, to 
all of which the wilful damsel turned a deaf ear, 
only relaxing enough to inform her audience that 
she had always had her own way, and meant to 
have it now. 

“Ay, Miss Hilarie aye gangs her ain gait, gude 
or bad,” grumbled old Graves, as he turned about 
to find a footstool for his refractory passenger. 
“An’ her ain gait'll be bad enough this time; 


what with t’ snow an’ t’ cold we’s a weary journey | 


afore us.’ And the old driver looked long and 
keenly into the dim, heavy atmosphere, through 
which only the very faintest outlines of the moun- 
tains were visible. 

Noel, with a face of intense misery, unwillingly 
brought out the cloak and rugs for her young 
lady, and handed them up to her on her high 
perch, 

“ Don’t look so doleful, Noel,’’ laughed Hilarie. 
“Tshall take no harm. Give me my woollen veil 
and the travelling bag, and then go and take your 
own place; and, Noel’’—here she stooped down, 
and whispered—‘‘do all you can for that poor 
lame girl; she does look so ill.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Hilarie; but if you would only let 
me go outside instead of you!’’ entreated Noel. 

“Don’t be ridiculqus, Noel; you would be 
killed with asthma before we got to Grasmere. 
Besides, I tell you, I like it better. Do go and 
settle yourself inside. I do not know what time 
we shall get off, with all this fuss about nothing.”’ 

With a face as long as a Japanese belle’s, Noel 
retreated, muttering something about ‘* Miss Hila- 
rie’s always fashing herself about other folk.” 





| With her bright eyes sparkling with triumph, 
and her fair face rippling over with glee, Hilarie 
| wrapped herself up in her heavy, fur-lined cloak, 
| tied the Shetland veil over her face, and tucked 
| the great searlet rug all around her. In about 
ten minutes the passengers had all taken their 
seats. Farmer Davies clambered up to the seat on 

Hilarie’s left hand; and, not a little to her aston- 
|ishment and dissatisfaction, the unappropriated 
| place to her right was filled, at the last moment, 

by Mr. Buchanan. However, he swathed himself 

up in a great buffalo robe, and seemed as entirely 
oblivious of Hilarie’s presence as she was of his. 
** Be ye all right, Miss Hilarie?’ asked Graves, 
gruffly, as he mounted the box in front, and pre- 
| pared to take the reins. ‘‘ Remember, I be’ant 
| goin’ to face t’ squoire an’ tell him as ye would 
come outside, reason or none.”’ 
| ‘IT shall tell him myself, Graves,” said Hilarie, 
| laughing gaily at the old driver's sober face. “* Are 
| we off? Oh, I like this!” 
| Ina moment, as she spoke, the ostlers drew the 
| rugs off the backs of the four horses. The guard 
| Sprang up behind, and sounded his horn loud and 
long. Graves flicked his whip dexterously over 
the ears of the leaders, shook the loosened reins, 
and the horses started off at a brisk trot into the 
| dim highroad. 

The twilight was falling thick and ominous, but 
the white snow on the ground reflected a sort of 
weird, ghastly light. The road, after the first 
mile is descended, is pretty level for some eight or 
nine miles, winding along by the picturesque 
|shores of Windermere, Rydal and Grasmere 

Lakes. The snow, too, was not deep, and was 
pretty well crushed down by passing vehicles, 
Graves sent his horses along at a rattling pace. 
“If we can but get over Dunmail Raise afore t’ 
worst of t’ storm comes on, we’H do; but I doubt 
it's been snowing up in t’ dales,’’ muttered he, 
| peering forward into the hazy distance, “an’, if it 
| has, we'll just catch it at t’ top o’ t’ Raise.” 
| Then he set himself steadily to his task of driv- 


|ing, guiding his horses along in a long, steady 
| trot, which told upon the mile-stones very suc- 
|cessfully. They reached Ambleside, and passed 
through the village with the last gleam of daylight, 
jand then on along the winding, white road to 
Rydal and Grasmere. The snow, threatening so 
long, began to fall heavily. Soon a white shroud 
| covered the top of the coach, and weighed on the 
|umbrellas. The whole valley was one white, 
whirling mass of falling flakes, through which one 
could not see half adozen yards. The cold was 
intense, creeping under the warmest and thickest 
wrappings. Still the horses kept on at a good pace. 
| They must make way now before the real diffi- 
| cultfes of the way began, or stop short entirely. 
| At Grasmere fresh horses were put to. In about 
|another mile or so they began to ascend the for- 
|midable Raise, and the pace became compara- 
| tively slow. Several miles of sheer ascent were 
| painfully traversed ; and then the wind, which had 
| been little felt under the lea of the mountain, came 
| sweeping down the pass, increasing frightfully the 
| keen, stinging cold, and half blinding travellers 
{and horses with a whirlwind of powdery snow. 
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Hilarie shivered beneath her wraps, and tried to 
draw the fur-lined cloak closer round her for 
warmth. 

In a moment the great buffalo robe appertaining 
to her sulky right-hand neighbor was unloosed, 
and half of it flung over her; and then, with an 
expression of grim defiance on his face, Mr. John 
Buchanan stooped across and tucked it in securely. 
Hilarie nade an energetic movement of resistance, 
and tried, ineffectually, to grasp the thick, shaggy 
fur and give it back to him. It was of no avail— 
its owner paid no heed to her. 

** Don’t be foolish!’ he said, gruffly, as he drew 
the other half over himself. ‘If you will persist 
in riding outside a coach in such weather, you 
need not be half frozen as well.” 

Then he relapsed into silence, and the two sat, 
sulky and stupid, staring straight before them. 
The coach labored on up the steep ascent, the 
wheels scarcely sounding in the clogging, soft 
snow, the horses going like spectres with muffled 
feet. 

How the wild wind came rushing and whistling 
down the deep cleft before them! How it howled 
and moaned among the mountains! How the 
snow whirled and eddied round their heads, wrap- 
ping them all in its chill white mantle! After 
awhile the guard got down, and went with his 
lantern to the horses’ heads, to guide them in the 
scarcely defined track. Many times they stopped ; 
many times the road seemed lost, and only the 
dim outline of the high banks on either side kept 
them safe. 

For two long hours they crept on in this fashion, 
always up hill, and always guided by the guard 
and his lantern. <A dead silence settled down on 


the half-frozen passengers, Hilarie, smothered in | 


her furs, and drowsy with cold, fell half asleep, 
and quite unconsciously rested her head on the 
shoulders of her silent and sulky right-hand 
neighbor. He glanced down at her; his face soft- 
ened indesecribably, and he took the umbrella 
from her stiff, relaxing fingers and held it protect- 
ingly over her till the ascent was nearly won, and 
then he relinquished it again and retired into him- 
self and his buffalo robe. 

It seemed hours before they reached the top of 
the pass. At length Graves whipped up his pant- 
ing horses for a final struggle, and after ten minutes 


of hard straining and pulling the coach drew up | 


with a violent jerk before the door of the little 
wayside in at Wytheburn, 

‘““Where are we?” asked Hilarie, dolefully, 
waking up with a violent start. 

“Top o’? Dunmail, miss,” said Graves, cheerily. 


‘* We's broken t’ neck o’ t’ journey noo, I b’leeve., | 


‘We'll change t’ horses again and go on like 
winkin’;’’ and the old driver clambered down 
from his seat and stamped about in the snow. 


Hilarie tried to pierce the blinding, whirling | 
| sively, and, seizing the offending article in his 
| disengaged hand, he shut it up with a sharp snap, 


flakes and desery something ahead. She could 
see only the front of the quaint, white inn, ablaze 
with lights, on her left, and on her right a great 
black mass, which might be either Helvellyn or a 
denser snow-cloud, the horses, with their heads 
turned a little from the road, smoking in the frosty 
air, the guard, with a lantern at the leaders’ heads, 


— 
throwing grotesque shadows across the whiteng 
road, and Graves stamping up and down with hj 
pipe in his mouth. 

Most of the passengers got down too, anq 
stretched their benumbed limbs by a stamp jp 
the snow, or warmed them by the inn fire. Hilarie 
remained on her high perch, simply because ghp 
would not accept Mr. Buchanan’s hand to help her 
down, 

“As you will,’ he said, stiffly, in reply to he; 
blunt refusal to move, and then he strode off jn, 
the door of the inn, In three minutes he reap. 
peared, carrying a tumbler of hot sherry and 
water. He mounted the step and handed it up to 
her. 

** Drink this,’’ he said, imperiously. 

“Thank you, I do not want it,”’ returned Hilarie, 
making no effort to take the glass from his hand. 

“Yes, youdo. Here, take it.” 

“*No, I won't,’ said she, perversely. 

He mounted the coach without more ado, ani 
put the glass down on the seat beside her. 

“How you can be so utterly childish and non- 
sensical, I cannot imagine,’ he said, severely, 
“You are half frozen already, and you will want 
all the life you can get before we reach Keswick, 
If you won't drink it, I shall lift you down, and 
put you inside the coach, whether you like it or 
not.”’ 

And, bestowing on her a grim look of wrathfu! 
determination, he sprang down again, and re- 
entered the inn. In about five minutes he came 
out again, looking as angry as ever, and decidedly 
prepared for strong measures, if necessary. Hils- 
rie was sitting up on her high perch, silent and 
indignant, but the glass beside her was empty. 


Outside a coach in a snow-storm what an im- 
mense trouble an umbrella can be! By a polite 
fiction, the bench behind the driver is supposed to 
hold four persons. In reality there is just room 
for three, sitting pretty close together. If each of 
these thres decides to hold up an umbrella at one 
and the same time, the result is singularly grati- 
fying—for those who wish to be martyred. For 
some time Hilarie, Mr. Buchanan and farmer 
Davies suffered a martyrdom from each other's 
umbrellas, Mr. Buchanan had decidedly the 
worst of it, for Hilarie, in her wrath and indigna- 
tion, held hers so as to shield her face from his 
observation, and, quite unconsciously, let the 
water drip from it in streams on to him. He en- 
dured his fate pretty equably for some time, 
allowing a small rivulet of melted snow to trickle 
down his coat and rug without uttering a word of 
remonstrance; but when a sudden movement of 
| Hilarie’s brought the ice-cold stream to bear full 
| against one cheek, mortal patience could endure 
no more, 

“Confound the umbrella!’ 





he cried, explo- 


and thrust it away among the pile of luggage be- 
hind them, before Hilarie ¢ould utter a word of 
remonstrance. ‘You must come under with 
me,” he continued, gruffly. ‘It is quite absurd 
to try to hold up three umbrellas in this narrow 
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ee ae oe | 
So saying, and | 
paying no attention to her offended face, he edged 

a little nearer to her, and held his own large, 

strong umbrella so as completely to shelter both 

himself and her, The change was much to Hila- 
rie’s benefit, would she but have owned it; her | 
own slender little article had been an immense 
trouble to her, and she had suffered agonies of fear 
from the obtruding points of farmer Davies's for- 


: : 2 ‘ rt ” 
space and in this strong wind. 


midable alpaca, 

“Your courtesy is really overpowering, Mr. | 
Buchanan,” she observed, sarcastically. “T am} 
scarcely accustomed, to such deferential polite- 
ness.” 

“Politeness be 
joinder. 

“With all my heart,” retorted Hilarie. 
one could possibly wish it a long life.” 

“Ora more ungrateful recipient,’ he answered, 
wrathfully. 

“Very probably. 


hanged!’ was the angry re- 


sé No 


Gratitude for small meréies 
is not my strong point. No doubt Miss Amy | 
Rangely might be brought to view it in a different 
light.” 

“Very likely. She at any rate is not given to 
opposing and thwarting her friends, without a| 
shadow of reason, at every turn.” 

“T always understood she was‘a paragon,” re- | 
torted Hilarie, provokingly. 

“She is a very pleasant, very accomplished, and 
most charming girl,’ remarked he, hotly; ‘and | 
as beautiful as she is good,”’ 

“*Pleasant,’ ‘accomplished,’ ‘charming,’ ‘ beau- | 
tiful,’ ‘good,’’’ commented Hilarie, maliciously. | 
“How I do detest paragons!’’ 

“Why do you bring her name in at all?” 

“T did not.”’ 

“Excuse me, but you did.” 

“T affirm distinctly that I did not.” 

“ And I assert emphatically that you did.” 

And then the two hot-headed young people | 
under the umbrella “‘went at it hammer and} 
tongs,’ wrangling and quarrelling with desperate | 
energy. If he was ill-tempered and grim, she was 
sarcastic and provoking, and the war of words 
raged hot and furious. -Neither would give way 
an inch, and the two angry spirits might have | 
continued their foolish quarrel to the end of their | 
journey, if a summary termination had not been | 
put to it by a violent lurch of the coach to one 
side, and the sudden stoppage of the horses. 

“What is the matter? Oh, what is it?” cried | 
the outside passengers, as with one voice, echoed | 
by excited cries inside. 

“It’s nobbut a snowdrift,” called out Graves, | 
reassuringly. ** Don’t be frightened, Miss Hilarie | 
—we'll be through in no time.” | 

And then he jumped down into the snow to help | 
to extricate his frightened, plunging horses. 

Since leaving Wytheburn the road had been 
down-hill ll the way. On the right hand the 
giant crags and reaches of Helvellyh loomed dimly 
in the darkness; on the left the land sloped away 
abruptly to the shores of Thirlmere Lake. It was | 
a perilous path, and they had come down very | 
slowly. The guard with a lantern walked at one | 
of the leaders’ heads, an ostler from the Wythe- 


burn inn at the other. As they crept downwards, 
the snow became deeper and deeper, till in the 
valley it was found to reach half-way up the coach- 
wheels. Their progress for the last hour had been 
mere crawling along, tilk a drift across a slight 
hollow in the road brought them to a full stop. 

** Do you think there is any danger?’ whispered 
Hilarie, fearfully, and clinging to Mr. Buchanan’s 
arm with both hands, in entire forgetfulness of 


| their late deadly quarrel. 


“T fancy not; I will ask.” And, leaning over 
the side, he spoke to one of the men for a minute 
or two. “No,” he said, turning again reassur- 


|ingly to Hilarie. ** The drift is not deep—we shall 


be through it in five minutes, Graves says. Don’t 


| be frightened, Hilarie; I will take care of you.” 


It was not a pleasant five minutes notwithstand- 


jing. The horses plunged and struggled, the coach 


swayed to and fro, and strained fearfully, the men 
pushing at the clogged-up wheels, and coaxing 
and soothing the panting, struggling animals. 

In about ten minutes they were through, and in 
the comparatively clear road once more. Then 


| . 
| Graves clambered up to his seat, and they began 


their crawling, precarious course again. One 
advantage they had—the snow-storm gradually 
ceased, the keen wind died away, and in another 
half-hour the moon appeared bright, full and 
clearly shining in the freezing air. It was a most 
lovely scene, had the poor benumbed passengers 
had any feelings to spare from their own imme- 
diate miseries. 

‘Shall we ever reach Keswick to-night, Graves?” 
asked Mr. Buchanan, noting anxiously their slow 
progress. * It is nine o’clock now, and the snow 
seems to get deeper every mile.” 

“Tt’ll be a stiffish pull, sir; but, if we finds no 


| drift across Robbie’s Hole, over by St. John’s, 


we'll do, I think.”’ 

* And if there should be a drift?’’ queried Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Graves shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt ’ud bea bad Jook-out, sir, for us; 
mair get to Keswick to-night than we'd get tov 
top o’' Skiddaw. We'd 
Hole, maybe, but not through t’ other drift there’d 
be by t’ Hollow Stones.” 

“Ts there no inn we could 
way ?”’ 

“'There’s auld Lucky Crofts’s, the ‘Swan wi’ 


we'd nae 


pull through Robbie's 


put up at on the 


| Three Necks,’ at Legberthwaite. It’s a miserable 


place for t? ladies; it’s but a—’’ 
“T know it,” interrupted Hilarie; ‘ but I shall 


igo on to Keswick to-night, if I have to walk 


” 


there, 
“We shall all go if we can; but, as to your 


| walking there, it is utter nonsense—I should not 


allow you to do such a thing.’’” And Mr. Buch- 
anan looked down determinedly at Hilarie. 


“Mr. Buchanan,” began Hilarie, defiantly, “‘T 


| have already said that T will not suffer you to in- 


terfere with me. My actions do not concern you. 
I shall walk if I choose.”’ 

** Don’t be ridiculous, Hilarie.” 

** Don’t be so cross, John.”’ 

And then, to Mr. Buchanan’s utter astonish- 
ment, Hilarie suddenly burst into tears, and 
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sobbed away with right good-will. He looked on 
ruefully enough while she rubbed her eyes with 
her handkerchief and choked back the sobs into 
her throat. Then he put out his hand and took 
one of her little, brown, cold hands in his. 

** What is the matter, dear?” he said, gently. 

**- You—you—you are so unkind to me,” sobbed 
Hilarie, perversely throwing the blame of her own 
failings on to his shoulders, 

“T! Why, what have I done?” 

“You have done nothing but snub me; and, if 
I am a reprobate, as you seem to think, you need 
not be so dreadfully cross,”’ 

‘Why, Hilarie, you little goose, I don’t think 
you are a reprobate at all, and I would not be 
cross with you for the world. As to snubbing, I 
do think it is all on your side, not mine.” 

“Tt was all Amy Rangely,”’ was Hilarie’s some- 
what irrelevant answer. 

“What was Amy Rangely? What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“‘T mean it was she who made all the mischief 
between us long ago.” 

“Amy Rangely! Why, what in the world had 
she to do with it?’’ 

“Only everything. But it is of no use going 
over it all again,’’ said Hilarie, wearily. 

‘But I have never been over it at all. I never 
did know what or who made the mischief between 
us. I know you flirted outrageously before my 
very eyes—I know you would neither speak to 
me nor answer me when I spoke to you—I know 
you sent back unopened the letter in which I asked 
an explanation. You refused to see me when 
I came to Red Scar, and declared our engagement 
was broken off. I know all this; but [I don’t 
know what in the world Amy Rangely had to do 
with it all, 

“Everything,” said Hilarie, hotly. ‘I did flirt 
with Captain Hall, but not as you flirted with 
Amy Rangely. I did refuse to see or hear from 
you, because I was so hurt at your conduct, 
and—’’ 

“‘But what did I do?” he interrupted, impa- 
tiently. 

“Do!’ eried Hilarie, indignantly, ‘ Do you 
wish me to tell you?” 

‘Certainly. I do not know in the least what 
you are talking of.” 

“On the morning of my birthday—the last day 
I saw you—I was in the rose-garden at the Yew 
Lands, and I saw you and Miss Rangely sitting 
in the old pavilion, Your arm was round her 
waist; she seemed to be erying, and you kissed 
her—not once or twice, but many times, and— 
and 

“Well,” he said, grimly, seeing she had come to 
a-full stop, “‘ what of that?” 

“Was not that enough?” flamed up Hilarie. 
“Do you wonder I would neither see nor speak 
to you after that? Do you wonder I thought my- 
self free to amuse myself as I liked after that?” 

‘‘T would have made you both see and speak to 
me, if it had not been for that confounded cap- 
tain,’’ returned Mr, Buchanan, emphatically. 

‘* What had he to do with it?’”’ queried Hilarie, 
in her turn. 





“Just everything. I thought you cared {o; 
him,” 

“Cared for him!’ And the little mouth wen 
up in supreme scorn, ‘ Well, you happen to be 
mistaken,” 

**So do you on one point,’’ he retorted, quietly, 

“I was not mistaken in the evidence of my own 
eyes,’’ opposed Hilarie, obstinately. “They dig 
not play me false.”’ 

‘“*No; but the conclusion you arrived at wa 
both false and mistaken.’’ 

‘*Indeed!’ was the incredulous rejoinder, 

“You must hear me out, Hilarie,’ he said, de. 
cisively. ‘‘l went to the Yew Lands that moining 
after you, not after Amy Rangely. Mrs. Rangel; 
told me you were in the pavilion. But instead o/ 
you I found Amy allalone. She was crying most 
bitterly, and I made out that some one—I belieye 
it was that foolish old nurse—had frightened he, 
almost out of her senses about herself. The poor 
child fancied that, because she was delicate, she 
must inevitably go off into a consumption like 
her eldest sister—that she was doomed to die, and 
nothing in the world could save her life. I never 
saw any one in such a pitiable state. She was 
almost beside herself with agitation and distress, 
I dare say I did put my arm round her, I haye 
no doubt I did kiss her. What if I did? I haye 
known her all her life. I held her in my arms 
when she was a tiny baby; I would have don 
anything to soothe her and comfort her at that 
moment, and thought no more of kissing her 
than I should of kissing my sister Gertie,” 

He stopped a moment to glance at Hilarie'’s 
flushed, averted face, and then went on again, 
speaking more emphatically than before, 

“Even now, Hilarie, though it seems to have 
been the cause of so much unhappiness to us, I do 
not regret it, for I firmly believe the poor little 
thing would have fretted herself into a consump- 
tion out of fright and nervousness, if I had not 
been at hand to talk her out of her fancies. Ani, 
Hilarie, I tell you again I would have had a full 
explanation from you, if the thought of that con- 
founded captain had not come in my way. | 
never fora moment imagined you turned me of 
on poor little Amy Rangely’s account. I believed 
then, as I believe still, that you are too loyal 
hearted to be influenced by such a very small 
shadow of indiscretion. I tell you, Hilarie, it was 
not Amy at all; it was that confounded captain of 
yours,” 

There was a minute or two of silence when he 
had finished speaking; and then the little brown 
hand crept softly into his, and a pair of tearful 
eyes were raised pleadingly to his face, 

“John, Iam very sorry. It was my fault.” 

He put his arm round her, and drew her closer 
to him, with a look of passionate love in his dark 
eyes, 

“‘ Little one, you might have trusted me,” he 
said; and then, under the friendly shade of the 
big umbrella, he stooped and kissed her. “ You 
treated me very badly,” he continued, lightly. 
“T shall require the most abject submission to 
make up for it. My lady, don’t you—” 

He stopped short suddenly, startled by a violent 
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lurch of the coach, ‘Good Heavens! what is the 
matter now ?” he exclaimed. 

As he spoke, the coach was pulled up with a 
ierk; the two guides and their lanterns suddenly 


disappeared with a muffled ery of fright, and the | 


leading horses, plunging forward, sank up to their | 
necks in the snow, 
Hilarie sprang up in a panic and tried to leave 


her seat, 


“What is it, Graves? Oh, what is it?’’ she 


cried, imploringly, with her hand on the old man’s | 


shoulder. 

“Sit ye down, Miss Hilarie, sit ye down!” 
called out Graves, sternly. ‘It’s Robbie’s Hole, 
an’ there’s a big drift across it—that’s all.’’ 

He descended from his seat as fast as he could, 
but was too late to save the coach. The other 
horses, left for a few moments without guidance, 
began to struggle and plunge frantically. The 
coach swayed to one side, righted itself for one 
brief instant, and then, with another violent lurch, 


fell over 
some minutes 
snorting and trampling of the terrified horses. 


When Hilarie came to her senses, she found 
herself safe and sound on the top of the bank, her 


companions in misfortune grouped around her in | 


most disconsolate attitudes, the prisoners inside | 
the coach shouting frantically for release, Graves 
engaged in cutting the traces of his plunging 
steeds, and the two lost men fighting their way 
out of the snowdrift, with their lanterns still 
alight in their hands. 

As Graves had predicted, there was a drift over 
Robbie’s Hole, and they had nearly driven straight | 
into it. In the extreme difficulty of piloting their 
way along a road nearly every trace of which the | 
snow had obliterated, reducing it to one smooth, 
leyel sheet of white, the two guides had strayed a 
foot or two to one side, and stumbled simultane- 
ously over a low ridge of rock, separating Rob- | 
bie’s Hole from the main path, and fallen forward 
into the deeper snow of the drift, followed, almost 
inevitably, by the two horses they guided. 

To cut the traces, soothe the terrified horses and | 
liberate the‘ clamorous prisoners, was only a few 
minutes’ work, 
numbed travellers paused, and looked at each | 
other in consternation. 
begone group they appeared, 

“What is to be done, Graves?” 
Buchanan. 

“Get on to Lucky Crofts’s as fast as we can, sir. | 
It's nobbut twa hunnered ‘yards frae here. Ye’ll | 
have to walk, though.” 


asked Mr. 


“Through the snowdrift?”’ echoed Hilarie, in | 


consternation. 
“Walk through the drift!’ chorused the dis- 
consolate group. 


“Eh, but we'll all be suffocated !’”’ protested | 


Noel, 
“It's nobbut twa or three yards across; we’ll 


make way first wi’ t’ horses,’’ explained one of | 


the men, 


against a high bank on one side of the | y 
road, against which the snow had drifted. For | 
there was a wild confusion of | 
frightened shrieks and cries, mingled with gruff | 
exclamations, the crash of breaking glass, and the | 


Then the benighted .and be-| 


A shivering and woe- | 
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| ‘We couldn’t drag t’ coach through,” supple- 
mented Graves, ‘‘ not if we tried till Christmas.” 
They wasted no time, not even to look for one 
| of the horses, which had judiciously taken itself 
off. The three men mounted and began to beat a 
| way, stamping the soft snow and treading it down 
carefully step by step. Robbie’s Hole was a deep 
|} and wide hole, probably an old quarry, on the low 
| side of the turnpike, causing a corresponding hol- 
| low in the main road. The drift there was perhaps 
four feet deep, and five or six yards across. Ina 
| very short time a comparatively firm footway was 

made through it to the road beyond, Graves 

sent one of his men forward on foot as a pioneer, 
and to warn Mrs. Crofts of the expected inva- 
|sion of her territory, and then led his three 
horses up to the cold and disconsolate group on 
the bank, 

‘We'll put t’ ladies on t’ horses, so they’ll none 
go wet shod. We'll hae to make twa journeys, 
but it’s nobbut astep to Lucky’s. Miss Hilarie, 

ye’s been out in t’ cold lang enuff; ye must gang 
first.” 

While he spoke, Graves folded a rug and put it 
on the back of one of the horses, and then waited 
while Mr, Buchanan lifted Hilarie on to the im- 
| promptu saddle; and then, resigning the bridle to 
}him, the old driver turned away to assist in the 
| mounting of two more of his shivering and weary 
passengers. 

Following carefully in the footsteps of the man 
}in front, Mr. Buchanan led the horse slowly along. 
The snow—after the drift was passed—though still 
| disagreeably deep, was dry and hard; the moon 
shone most brilliantly; the icicles glittered like 
long crystals in its rays; the lake lay on their left 
hand, deep, steely blue, one long stream of silver 
beams crossing it like a fairy bridge; the moun- 
tains stood forward, grand and stately; every 
snowy pinnacle, every deep cleft and sombre 
| crevice, every long reach of upland, gleamed dis- 
| tinet and clear in the flood of pearly light. Only 
over Helvellyn lay a long veil of gauzy mist, flung 
like a soft scarf around the summit. 
‘* How lovely!’ exclaimed Hilarie, pointing to 
| the mountain above. 
| Yes, itis most beautiful. Ifit were not for the 
cold, I could find it in my heart to walk all night.”’ 

“John,” began Hilarie, suddenly suspicious, 
““*how does it happen you are on the way to Kes- 
wick at all?” 
| He looked up at her and laughed significantly. 


} 


| 


| ‘May not a man go where he likes for his holi- 
days?” he questioned back, 
* Not with two young ladies in his train, and 
when all his family are abroad, and the house shut 
up,’’ retorted Hilarie; *‘ but perhaps—’” 
| ‘* Well, perhaps what?’’ he questioned again, as 
she stopped short. 

‘Perhaps you were going to the Rangelys on a 
visit, as the two girls are in your charge,” said 
| Hilarie, with an elaborate air of indifference. 

‘* No, Miss Suspicion, I was not going there. I 
|met Amy and Annie Rangely quite by accident at 
| Lancaster. Guess again.” 

Hilarie stooped forward, ostensibly to pat her 
| horse’s neck. 
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“Tell me, John,’’ she whispered, pleadingly, to 
her cavalier. 

“Did you hear what Graves said about you at 
Bowness, my lady ?”’ 

“* No—what was it?” with a glance of curiosity. 

“*Miss Hilarie aye gangs her ain gait, gude or 
bad.’ I thought that Miss Hilarie had gone her 
‘ain gait’ quite long enough, and that it was quite 
time that I made her see ‘my gait’ was better for 
her, so I came accordingly.” 

“John, I will never forgive you,” protested 
Hilarie; ‘‘and—” 

“Don’t protest too much, Miss Clive,” inter- 
rupted John, “ for it will only entail an unlimited 
consumption of humble-pie hereafter, and—here 
we are.”’ 

A minute more, and Hilarie was lifted off her 
horse, conveyed into the ruddy, shining kitchen 
of the ‘“‘ Swan,”’ and set down befor a roaring fire, 
old Mrs. Crofts bustling about her with offers of 
every possible and impossible thing her small inn 
contained, and Mr. Buchanan standing in the fire- 
light, with a great content in his dark eyes. 

** Hilarie,” he said, “I had no idea we should 
settle our difficulties under an umbrella and on 
the top of a coach—had you?” 





OAK AND SAPLING, 


BY HARRIETTE WOOD. 


AK-TREE, will you pray instruct me 
In the secret of success? 


By what splendid schemes or chances 
Came the substance you possess? 


Sapling, I was never counted 
Crafty in the art of gain, 

And my vast material increase 
’T was the work of time t’ attain. 


Oak-tree, is there not a shorter, 
Far more easy method planned, 
Than this tedious, plodding process, 
Such a fortune to command? 


Sapling, once a new school neighbor, 
On this doubtful system bent, 

Made me, by his sore disasters, 
With the good old way content. 


Oak-tree, while I wait the future, 
With what mingled hope and fear! 
You, superior to conditions, 
Pass the bright or clouded year. 


Sapling, Heaven alike is o’er us, 
All sufficient to defend ; 

They are strongest, they are safest, 
Who upon its care depend. 


Oak-tree, which would most delight you? 
Could the gift be brought from far, 

Would you choose the mountain’s grandeur 
Or the glory of the star? 


Sapling, if I ever covet 

Aught to make me more complete, 
Tis the unassuming sweetness 

Of the lily at my feet. 





Oak-tree, some conspicuous station 
Such a worthy oak should fill; 
Strangely are you left to linger 
In this deep retirement still. 


Sapling, proud and much elated, 
Once an oak did sail to Spain; 
But her glories never charmed her 
Like her native wilds of Maine. 


Oak-tree, give an ear to reason— 
With your qualities so rare, 

You could do the world a service 
It can ill afford to spare. 


Sapling, can I count more virtues 
Than my forest fathers could ? 

But they flourished, and they moulder, 
In the self-same solitude. 


Oak-tree, then forsooth you'll tell me 
For what purpose ’tis to live, 

All one’s gathered strength and greatness 
Only back to earth to give. 


Sapling, let no mysteries vex thee— 
From the atom to the man, 

Naught is lost, and naught is useless, 
In the Great Eternal’s plan. 


Oak-tree, Iam more aspiring— 
When I reach an oak’s estate, 

I shall count my life a failure 
If I share so mean a fate. 


Sapling, in the strife for preference 
Some must lose and some obtain 3 

Be it yours—the double honor— 
Much to merit much to gain. 





EATH.—It is the thought of death that is 

terrible, not death. Death is gentle, peace- 
ful, painless; instead of bringing suffering, it 
brings an end of suffering. It is misery’s cure. 
Where death is, agony is not. The processes of 
death are ail friendly. The near aspect of death is 
gracious. There is a picture somewhere of a fear- 
ful face, livid and ghastly, which the beholder 
gazes on with horror, and would turn away from 
but for the hideous fascination that not only rivets 
his attention, but draws him closer to it. On ap- 
proaching the picture the hideousness disappears, 
and when directly confronted it is no longer seen; 
the face is the face of an angel. It is a picture of 
death, and the object of the artist was to impress 
the idea that terror of death is an apprehension, 
Theodore Parker, whose observation of death was 
very large, has said he never saw a person, of any 
belief, condition or experience, unwilling to die 
when the time came. Death is an ordinance of 
nature, and, like every ordinance of nature, is 
directed by beneficent laws to beneficent ends. 
What must be is made welcome, 


Wr is not the produce of study; it comes almost 
as unexpectedly on the speaker as the hearer; one 
of the first principles of it is good temper; the 
arrows of wit ought always to be feathered with 
smiles; when they failin that, they become sarcasm. 
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MIRIAM ;* 
AND THE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN. 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
F Edward Cleveland could have gone at once 
| to Miriam, he would have tried, almost by 
force, to set the ring again upon her finger. 
He would have assured her, in all the strong fer- 
yors of his passion, of the undying love that was 
in his heart; promising to wait for her patiently, 
even if half his life were spent in waiting. So he 
felt and so he purposed, 
in feverish impatience, 


new pledge of his undying fidelity. 


But morning found him calmer and less in-| 
Feeling had exhausted | 


clined to hasty action. 
itself, and thought was beginning to take counsel 
of prudence, By Miriam's own act the relation 
between them had been changed. He was no 
longer externally bound by the old promise. He 
was freer than before; and his soul lifted and 
moved itself with a sense of freedom. Not that 
he meant to use this freedom unworthily. Nay, 
he proposed to make it the higher and nobler test 
of his love. Free, but faithful. That should be 
the ruling sentiment of his life. He would wait 
for Miriam, though the years of their separation 
were multiplied to a score. As he dwelt upon 
this view of the case, he was stirred by a fine 
enthusiasm, and felt the glow of a self-sacrificing 
heroism. He would betrue and loyal asaknight ; 
tender and patient as a woman. 

Ah, if human nature were not so weak; if, 


when it lifted itself to these higher levels, it had | 


the strength to remain there! But, on our selfish 
side we are all weak and too ready to take the 
nearer good, small though it be in comparison 
with that which lies seemingly afar off, and to 
attain which we must labor and wait. It is so 
hard to trust in the uncertain future while the 
present is laying its tempting offerings—too often, 
alas! only of gilded rottenness—at our very feet. 
Edward Cleveland was human—not in the nobler 
sense of that word ; but human in his self-seeking. | 
He loved Miriam with a strength and purity born | 
of that inner and mysterious recognition which | 


every man must have when he meets—if that high | 


. . . . . | 
privilege comes to him in this world—the woman 
with whom a marriage of souls is possible. But | 
his love of himself, not yet disciplined and | 


brought under the control of that higher spiritual | 


love which gives even its life for its friend, had | 
grown impatient of delay and wearied by hope | 
deferred. His mind dwelt more upon his own | 
loss through Miriam's inability to keep her pro- | 
mise, than upon the sorrow which had fallen into | 
her life. He pitied himself more than he pitied | 
her. This was the true ground of that sense of | 
relief which came after the first painful shock | 
produced by the return of Miriam’s engagement- | 
ring. He saw lying plainly before him a way of 
escape, Not that he had any wish to set his feet 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. 8. Antivur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 
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The night was passed | 
He longed for the morn- | 
ing that he might go to his beloved and give her a | 


between them grew longer and longer. 


in that way, but if the desire should ever come, 
he could take it without dishonor, He felt rather 
| than thought all this. 

The next meeting between Edward Cleveland 
and Miriam was one that tried severely the self- 
control of each., At its close, Miriam was satisfied 
| that she had done right. Her subtle insight and 
| power to read in tones and looks the hidden 
'secrets of her lover’s soul, revealed much that 
| Edward thought known only to himself. She saw 
that he had accepted his freedom with a larger 
| satisfaction than either his words or his conduct 
betrayed. She was in no way deceived by the 
effort he made to replace the ring on her finger ; 
the feint in his manner was too perceptible; and 
yet, he was trying to believe himself in earnest, 
and found a strange satisfaction in the thought 
that with Miriam lay the entire responsibility of 
her refusal. 

From this time, the pressure of the current 
which had been setting against the young man 
grew perceptibly stronger, and he became con- 
scious of the fact that it was bearing him away 
from Miriam. With an instinct of danger, he 
aroused himself, and tried to stem its quiet flow; 
but the moment he set himself against it, the 
strength of the drift became apparent, and he saw 
that he was in peril of shipwreck. He had not 
meant to use the freedom which Miriam’s return 
of her engagement-ring had given him; but in 
spite of this, his sense of freedom led‘him, natur- 
ally, into its larger exercise. He found a new 
pleasure in society, and more readily abandoned 
himself to its many attractions, 

In the year that followed, Miriam saw the 
gradual dying out and final extinguishment of al! 
her sweet hopes. For a few months, Edward’s 
visits were frequent; but after that, the intervals 
Ere the 
year expired, they were intermitted altogether, 


jand it had became an understood thing in the 


circles where the young man was known, that his 


| engagement with Miriam was at an end. 


By this time, Mr. Ray was reduced to an almost 
helpless condition. His mind was so nearly gone 
that he could recognize scarcely any one but his 
daughter, to whom he clung like a helpless child 
to its mother, and fretted like a child when she 
was away from him. With his increasing help- 
lessness and dependence on Miriam, her love in- 
creased, and she gave her life for him with a 
freedom of self-sacrifice that had its inspiration 
alone from Him who laid down His life for the 
world. 

Miriam had greatly changed in appearance dur- 
ing this last year of suffering and self-repression. 
The old light had gone from her face, which had 
lost its rounded fullness. Her large, beautiful 
eyes, once dancing and joyous, were veiled in a 
tender sadness, and you wondered as to their 
hidden meanings as you looked down into their 
mysterious depths. They were not troubled eves; 
the very spirit of patience and resignation looked 
at you out of them. Her voice was low and her 
manner quiet; and when she smiled, as she always 


did in speaking, a light that seemed caught fromm 


Heaven: played for a moment about her lips and 
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then faded off. The new life into which she was 

rising, as the old life was being laid down, grad- 

ually impressed itself upon her countenance, soft- 

ening every feature and lifting her beauty to a 

higher type. The old face dazzled you with its 

sensuous beauty; the new one charmed you with 
‘ its saintly sweetness. 

Time wore on. Edward Cleveland had laid 
away that engagement-ring as something sacred ; 
the hope not quite dead in his heart that at some 
day in the shadowy future he would have the joy 
of placing it a second time on the only hand he 
felt that he could ever clasp in a true marriage. It 
took many months for Grace Howard to regain her 
influence over him, and to blind him by the daz- 
zling light of her many charms; but at last he was 
in her toils again. His nearest friends, and those 
who knew him best, wondered at his weakness in 
being captivated by a girl like Grace Howard, who 
was not overcareful about hiding her real self, 
except to the man whom she had set her heart on 
winning, and whose character, tastes, prejudices 
and varied peculiarities of temper and disposition 
she was studying with a careful scrutiny that 
never lost its keenness of observation for a single 
moment. ‘To other people she was an open book ; 
to Edward Cleveland all the pages were shut, ex- 
cept the few she cared to have him read. 

Still, Edward hesitated and drew back with a 
strange feeling of suffocation, whenever he thought 
of offering his band to Grace. A veil would fall 
over her beauty, hiding more than half its attrac- 
tions; and something in him would seem to turn 
away to try to flee in terror as from anenemy. In 
his dreams, Miriam would come to him ; now with 
a tearful and accusing face, and now with loving 
smiles. How many times in dreamland did he 
restore the ring to her finger! How many times 
hold her in his arms in an ecstasy of joy! How 
many times stand with her at the marriage altar! 
Sometimes attracted by a kind of fascination that 
beclouded sense and reason, and again repelled 
by a strong but subtle inner antagonism, Edward 
continued his intimacy with Grace Howard, whose 
power over him steadily increased, until she drew 
him so completely within the sphere of her influ- 
ence that he lost himself in the ardent glow of a 
half-sensuous passion, and finally laid his heart— 
no, not his heart, for that was Miriam Ray's, but 
his honor and his happiness, at her feet. 

He held his breath for the answer, which came 
all too quickly. 


that he had no heart to offer in this proposal; but | 


what did she care? She was not bidding for a| 
| and cold. 


heart; hearts in her estimation were poor, weak 
things at best, and always bringing their owners 
into trouble. She was after something more sub- 
stantiai—wealth, position and the means to gratify 
her worldliness and social ambition. 

From the very moment Grace Howard accepted 
Edward’s offer of marriage, she was changed in 
the young man’s eyes, The subtle charm of her 
beauty was gone ; and as he looked into her glow- 
ing face, he saw something that sent a low shiver 
to his heart. She was, and yet she was not, the 
same being who had for so long a time been 
tteadily drawing him within the circle of her 








Frace knew as well as he knew | pain and rejection from Grace! 





power. The radiance of her countenance seemed 
rather to smite than entrance him, It had more 
of the lightning’s dazzling lustre than the sof 
effulgence of tempered sunlight. 

No very long time passed ere he began to read 
some pages in the life and character of Grace 
which he had never turned before. She was off 
guard now, and let her real self be seen more fre- 
quently. It was a meaner and less generous self 
than Edward had imagined. 

Only a few weeks after he had offered himself to 
Grace Howard, and when he was beginning to fee! 
that he might possibly have made a terrible mis- 
take, Edward Cleveland happened to meet Dr, 
Barton, who knew of his old engagement, and the 
fact that it had been broken off in consequence of 
Miriam’s refusal to marry while her father’s con- 
dition demanded so much of her time and eare, 
He did not know of his new engagement with 
Miss Howard. 

“I saw poor Mr. Ray this morning,” said the 
doctor, as he held the young man’s hand. They 
had met in the street. 

‘“‘No better, I suppose,’ remarked Edward, 
something in his voice betraying the fact that this 
reference to Miriam's father was not an agreeable 
one. 

“He will be better before a very long time, | 
think,” replied Dr. Barton. He saw a startled 
look in Edward's face. ‘‘ Last night he had a 
stroke of paralysis—not very severe, but sufficient 
to break him down seriously. I hardly think that 
he will leave his bed again, though he may live 
on for awhile longer. A second stroke, which ix 
almost sure to come sooner or later, will most 
probably give him the merciful relief that all of 
his friends so greatly desire.” 

Edward could never remember just what an- 
swer he made, nor under what pretence, if any, 
he closed his interview with the doctor. He only 
knew that he was half stunned by what he had 
heard, and made his way home and into his own 
room as quickly as possible. In due time his 
thoughts became clear, and he saw, with a bitter- 
ness of regret almost impossible to imagine, the 
loss his unfaithfulness had occasioned. At hix 
very feet lay the crystal cup, once filled to the 
brim with the sweetest wine of life that ever 
touches the lips, shattered by his own hand, and 
the wine spilled. How yearningly his heart 
turned toward Miriam—how it shrunk away in 
But it was too 
late! What were the ardent desire and passion of 
youth now? They had suddenly become dead 
He had clutched after the nearer good, 
and it lay as dust and ashes in his hands, 

But it was too late. He had been false to Miri- 
am—though his heart was still true—and if she 
were released from all her father’s claims for love 
and care to-morrow, it would still be toolate. Sho 
had given him his freedom, and he had used thai 
freedom in forging bonds that could not now be 
broken. 

A short season of intense mental anguish, and 
then with a dull, blind effort to cover over the 
past, Edward set his face toward the future, and 
moved forward. If he could have broken with 
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Grace, and not suffered dishonor, he would have 
done so without a moment’s hesitation. But that 
way of escape had been closed by his own hands, 


CHAPTER XV. 
N the very hour that Edward Cleveland offered 
himself to Grace Howard, a feeling of mutual 
indifference was born. How could it be otherwise? 
The sentiment of true love had no place with 
either. In the one, only a weak, blind passion 
had ruled; in the other, a cold and calculating 


selfishness. The ardor of pursuit had given} 


warmth and exhilaration to feelings that com- 
menced dying out in the moment of possession. | 
Each began to look more closely at the other, and 
to penetrate the disguises with which both had, in | 
a measure, veiled their real selves. 

Grace lost, almost from the day of betrothal, her 
devoted lover, and he the gracious maiden, who | 
seemed to live in the very sunshine of his eyes. 
Her smile was never as sweet for him again, nor | 
did his voice ever have the old tender sound in | 
her ears—for the smile had really lost its sweet- | 
ness and the voice its tones of love. But only one | 
felt the bitterness of a great disappointment; only 
one looked into the cloudy future with a feeling 
of dread. Grace had not bargained for conjugal 
love nor domestic happiness, for she cared little 
for either; but for wealth and the means of grati- 
fying her weak social ambition. These she would | 
gain in her alliance with Edward Cleveland, and 
these secured, she thought and cared for little 
else. 

Time went on, and at last the day came when | 
these two were to be united in a bond that was 
only the mockery of a marriage, There was no 
true love between them, and on the part of Ed- | 
ward not even the respect a man should bear for a | 
right-minded woman. The few months of be- 
trothal, in which he had been able to read more 
closely the character of Grace, had revealed so 
much that was mean and selfish, and almost hate- 
ful in his eyes, that he felt more like fleeing from | 
her in terror than taking her to his arms under 
the delusion that she was about to become his 
wife. | 

The marriage ceremony was to take plac? in a 
fashionable church. Edward had expressed his 
desire for a quiet home wedding; but this did not 
suit the fancy of Grace, She wanted publicity, 
and did not mean that such an affair as her wed- | 
ding should take place without a stir and flutter 
in society, and a report of the affair, with descrip- | 
tions of the bridal costume, in all the newspapers. | 
So painfully, under the circumstances of his case, 
did Edward shrink from this display and notoriety, 
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| She saw a quick, flashing change in Edward’s 
| face, and an expression that startled her. He 
| arose quickly, with a strong compression of the 
| lips, as if he were holding back words it would 
be madness to utter, and crossed the room in 
which they were sitting with hurried steps; then 
j}came back and sat down again, setting his eyes 
| upon her face, 
| “Rather not be married, Grace?” There was a 


| huskiness in his voice, and his breath came in 
| quick pantings, The girl was half frightened by 


this sudden change of manner. ‘ Do you really 
mean that? Is it of so little account in your eyes? 
If the éclat of the ceremonial be everything, and 
the fact of marriage nothing, is it well for us to— 
to—?”’ 

The face grown white with alarm, caused Ed- 
ward to check his speech; but he had caught 
eagerly at Grace’s unguarded words with the 
desperate hope that they might lead to a way of 
escape, and could not let the hope go out as sud- 
denly as it had sprung into life. 

“Grace,” it was after a long silence, and he 
spoke very soberly, “‘ what you said just now has 
startled me. If there be no true love between us, 
it were better a thousand times that we should 


/never marry; better a thousand times that we 


turn back at the very foot of the altar and go our 
separate ways! Ifthe ceremonial be more to you 
than the marriage itself, you cannot love me as a 
woman should love the man into whose keeping 
she gives her happiness, Let us pause and see 


' where we stand before it is too late to retrace our 


steps.”’ 

There was no excitement in his manner; only 
a solemn and impressive earnestness, Her answer 
was a gush of tears and a paroxysm of hysterical 
cries and sobbings. But he waited, silent and 
resolved, until this wild ebullition was over, and 
Grace sat, with her face hidden in her hands, 


| motionless as a statue. 


“Let us be true to ourselves and true to each 
other, Grace.” Edward's voice was low and 
serious as he took up the question which, if it 
could be forced to the issue a sudden wild hope 
had seemed to make possible, would break the 
chains that bound him to a woman for whom he 
now felt a daily increasing dislike. He waited for 
a response; but none came. The statue did not 
stir. What of this statue, still and stony as death? 
Was it as lifeless within as without? No, no! 
Every inner sense was strung to the highest con- 
sciousness. Grace understood her lover and saw 
the peril of the moment. He had made a bid for 
freedom; would Pride accept the bid, and smite 
his cheek indignantly with her silken gauntlet? 
Nay! True womanly pride was not strong enough 


that he almost besought the ambitious girl to | for that. 


change her purpose and have the ceremony per- 
formed at her home; but she made light of his 


“If we do not love each other—” 
She caught the key-note of her response, and 


wishes, declaring, on one occasion with a sudden | every nerve and muscle became alive. * Lifting 


} 


display of temper, that she’d rather not be mar- | her face, now all aglow with tenderness and simu- 
ried at all than to have the wedding in acorner. | lated passion, she threw herself into his arms and 
It was a slip of the tongue, but did not the less | laid her head upon his breast, sobbing out the 


betray her ruling thought. The fact of her mar- | words: “ Love each other! O Edward, Edward! 
riage.had come to be of less concern than the éclat| How could such a question form itself in your 


of the ceremonial with which it was to be attended. | mind? I may be weak and foolish sometimes ; 
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and sometimes thoughtless and hasty of speech; 
but I love you more than my life! Let it be as 
you desire. It was only a weakness. The cere- 
mony shall take place at home and with little or 
no display. What need I care, so that I get the 
good and true husband God is about giving me?”’ 

She nestled her fair, young face in his bosom ; 
she twined her arms about his neck, and kissed 
him with loving fervors. So she broke the peril 
of the hour, and strengthened the bonds which 
had been strained almost to breaking. 

Edward was the statue now, making no response 
to these fond caresses and loving words, If he 
had acted upon the almost irrepressible impulse 
that seized him at the moment, he would have 
flung the false creature away as he would have 
flung a serpent, and fled in terror from her pre- 
sence. But something held him back. There 
were consequences on the other side, and he was 
not brave enough to meet them. 

The unhappy day came at last. It did not see a 
quiet home-wedding, but a grand display in one 
of the fashionable churches. Im this, Grace, 
though feigning to yield everything to Edward, 
managed to have her own will. It was remarked 
by some who had a good opportunity for closely 
ebserving the bride and groom during the cere- 
mony, that the latter looked like a man who was 
“ getting hanged instead of married ;’’ and the re- 
mark was not far from the truth. 

Next day the morning papers had two announce- 
ments; one ofa “ fashionable wedding,” in which 
the imposing nuptial ceremonies were described 
at length ; the other ofa death. The pale messen- 
ger had called for Mr. Ray, and a soul had passed 
to the other side. 

Edward was in a distant city when he read, with 
a sudden stoppage of his breath, the fiat that set 
Miriam free. He did not soon recover from the 
shock and heartache it occasioned. She free, and 
he bound hopelessly! And in such a bondage! 
Could his faithlessness to Miriam have met a 
deeper retribution? Her freedom was now the 
bitter drop in every cup of pleasure that touched 
his lips; her freedom the spectre that haunted him 
day and night. He seemed to live among broken 
goblets and spilled wine, 

As for Miriam, she had risen in the past few 
years to higher spiritual levels, and was dwelling 
in a purer and serener atmosphere. She could 
not mourn the death of her father, though her 


arms felt for along time empty as the arms of a} 


mother who has laid her baby in the grave, The 
news of her old lover’s marriage with Grace How- 
ard did not fall upon her with a heavy shock, 
Long before their wedding-day, weeping bitter 
tears, she had buried out of sight, as something 
unlawful to hold in visible possession, the love 
she had cherished for Edward Cleveland. Still it 
troubled her peace for a time, and made deeper 
the shadows that lay around her. But no anger 
burned in her true heart, and no sentiment of 
wounded pride found alodgement therein, She 
felt pity rather than resentment; for she saw that 
Edward could never be happy in this marriage. 
Between the man she knew him to be, and such a 
woman as Grace Howard, a blessed union was, in 





her view, impossible. She even went so far as to 
make partial excuses in her thoughts, and to 
blame, if blame lay anywhere, the unhappy cir- 
cumstances that held them apart from each other 
until hope died in her lover’s bosom. So, in a 
spirit of generous self-forgetting, she let a feeling 
of tender pity take the place of her old love—we 
do not say dead love; such a love never dies un- 
less the object become base or unworthy ; it only 
lies torpid under the snows of a dreary winter, 
resting in the hope of a coming spring. 

The death of Mr. Ray changed in many things 
the external life of Miriam, She was not only re- 
leased from the constant strain and wearying care 
which had begun to undermine her health, but 
came into a larger income, there having been an 
insurance of ten thousand dollars on her father’s 
life. Only for a little while did she sit with folded 
hands, resting. In the years of dutiful devotion 
through which she had passed, she had learned, 
what so few of us ever learn, self-forgetfulness, 
She had been laying down the life that is forever 
seeking and desiring, and taking up that which is 
forever giving and loving; the new life that is born 
in the soul through patient self-denial for the good 
of others—the life that has interior joys of which 
the world knows nothing, and a peace that is as 
the peace of Heaven, It was not an easy thing, 
this laying down of the old natural life, which was 
reaching out its eager hands for the tempting clus- 
ters that were beginning to make her lips ruddy 
and her heart warm with their lucious juices. No, 
it was not an easy thing—it is never an easy thing. 
But, painful though the process be, it is the only 
one through which the soul can ascend to the high 
and noble estate for which it was born; and sooner 
or later, in the injinite goodness that overshadows 
all, there will come to the life of every man and 
woman a discipline of sorrow, misfortune cr 
suffering, intended to break the lower selfish life, 
so that the soul may turn away from the husks 
upon which it has been starving, and suffer itself 
to be led into green pastures and by still waters, 
Alas for the many who will not so be led! For 
the many who sit down in anger or despair amid 
the ruin of their hopes, crying after their lost 
delights! 

To forget herself in her care for others had been 
so long the habit of Miriam’s mind, that it was 
beginning to acquire the strength of a second 
nature. From her father, her loving interest 
turned with a new and stronger impulse to her 
brother and sister—John and Ruth; the former 
now in his fourteenth year, and the latter a beauti- 
ful child nearly seven years of age. To them she 
was soon giving herself as freely as she had given 
herself to her father, though in a different way, 
and with the reward of perpetual satisfactions. 
For them she looked into the future, and if she 
built air-castles, it was that they might dwell 
therein. She purposed, and planned, and worked 
for them, never thinking of what would be most 
agreeable to herself, but of what would be best for 
them. It was for their sakes that she drifted back 
nearer to the old social life with which she had 
once been in close contact, and renewed many old 
friendly relations that had been broken off. 
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Within a year from the time of her father’s 
death, she was often to be met in society. 
gentle ways, her subdued manner, her refinement 
and, above all, the elevation of her sentiments 


above the frivolities and personalties that mar the 
social intercourse of so many people, soon drew 
around her a circle of appreciative friends and 
A cordial welcome met her wherever | 
| ness and rebellion. 


admirers. 


she appeared, Lovers there would have been 


many, had the admiration which was so ready to | 


deepen into a warmer sentiment, found even the 
smallest response; but no one was able to read in 
her clear, saintly eyes a sign of tender encourage- 
ment. The story of her betrothal to Edward 


Cleveland, of her devotion to her father and of 


her return of the engagement-ring that her lover 


might be free, was well known; and there were | 


those who said that, although Mr. Cleveland had 
accepted his freedom and given his hand to an- 
other, Miriam still loved him with an undying 
love. 


soon lifted her out of the narrow sphere of home 
duties, the limitations of which had hemmed her 
inso long. For the sick and suffering, the weak 
and the helpless, her heart began to yearn with a 


strong compassion; and this feeling early drew | 


her into such charitable work as lay nearest her 
hand. It was not long before she was known as the 
good angel in many humble homes into which 
sickness, or sorrow, or pinching want had come. 
Feverish lips blessed her for the cup of water 
with which she had cooled them; and thankful 
eyes, out of which the pain had gone, looked often 
the gratitude words were not able to express, 
Where the need was greater than she could sup- 
ply, she sought to interest others, thus drawing 


into the work of humanity the indifferent as well | 


as the kind-hearted. 
Gradually, as it does to all who give themselves 
to the work of ministering to and helping those 


who stand in need, Miriam found the new sphere | 


into which her life was going out, steadily enlarg- 
ing, and drawing more and more upon her 
thoughts and time, 


the idle and the vicious were loudest in their de- 
mands, and that giving and helping were often 


more hurtful than withholding. So she learned | 
As time | 


to be wise and prudent as well as loving. 
went on, and she gained strength and experience, 


older workers saw her fitness to hold responsible | 
places in organized charities, and by appeals to | 


her sense of duty, overcame the shrinking reluct- 
ance that held her back from the willing acceptance 
of any position that was likely to bring her before 
the public. 

Yet, with all her devotion to the work of hu- 


manity, Miriam never lost sight of her nearer | 


obligations. Love, if no consideration of duty 
had bound her, would have prevented this, Her 
heart was her prompter, and it was marvellous 
how much was done and how little left undone. 


Her’ 


The new life which had been born in the soul of | 
Miriam, a life that found its true delight in giving, | 


She found, too, as all those 
who give themselves to charitable work find, that | 


| been buried among the ruins of the past. Still, 
|there were times when a shadow would creep 
| down over her spirit, and she would have a sense 
|of loneliness and heart-heaviness that made her 
eyes wet with tears—times when the old life, not 
| yet wholly dead, would leap into a sudden blaze, 
'and the old thought of herself and of what she 
had lost and suffered, give her a season of bitter- 
But such seasons were brief, 
and their recurrence rare. For most of her time 
she dwelt in a tranquil region. So the years went 
by, with their many changes and new experiences, 
| and lessons that were often hard to learn. 
But what of Edward Cleveland in all these 
| years? How has it fared with him? Just as it 
fares with every one who is false to his highest 
and best convictions. These are never sacrificed 
| Without infinite loss. A lower and meaner nature 
| might have sought the grosser compensations of a 
| lower and meaner life. But Edward, with all his 
faults and weaknesses, could not so grovel in the 
dust. He had noble ideals and aspirations; and 
was hurt in any contact with the base and ignoble. 
|The little meannesses and selfish exactions; the 
| utter defect of high principle; the spirit of envy 
and ill-will; the constant disregard of his needs 
| or conveniences, that were displayed by his wife 
almost from the beginning, saddened and dis- 
| heartened him. Through the Church, as an ex- 
| ternal symbol of that spiritual marriage, they had 
| not entered into the union of souls it represented. 
|The Church had been desecrated to the lower ser- 
| vice of display and notoriety, and it did not, for it 
| could not, in any true sense, give them its bene- 
| diction. 
| If, at any time, in the heart-sickness that often 
came upon him, he was tempted to seek relief in 
'dangerous or degrading pleasures, the form of 
Miriam seemed to stand in his way, and her calm, 
| serious eyes to warn him back, What a power in 
his life she was! Not that he permitted himself 
|to think of her in any unlawful sense. He held 
her too pure for that. As an angel she seemed to 
|stand far above him, and beyond the reach of 
'} human passion. She was the saint at whose shrine 
his spirit knelt, and for whose sake he kept his 
life blameless. Not with thought and purpose; 
| but from an inner, half-conscious recognition of 
| her perpetual nearness and inspection. 

How many times in the long years of his un- 
happy wedded life, did he remember that warning 
sentence which, as it fell from the lips of Aunt 
Mercy, had made him catch his breath and shiver: 
| “Tt must, I think, be one of the saddest of all sad 
| things, when a man or a woman, after marriage, 
|awakens to the conviction that love has been a 
| cheating counterfeit; and that, instead of the 
| tender union of which there had been such plea- 
‘sant dreams, only a life-long toleration is pos- 
sible!” 

Five years from the time of Edward Cleveland’s 
marriage with Grace Howard, we find this ill- 
matched couple the parents of three children—two 
girls and a boy—the youngest but a few months 


! 
| 
j 
| 


j 


So the years went by, and Miriam, living a life | old. They have a pleasant home, in which taste 








of almost complete absorption in others, rarely | and wealth have seemingly gathered all of ele- 
came under the influence of old states which had | gance and beauty that the heart could desire. But 
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all this beauty and elegance have ceased to charm 
their senses. They do not see the rare pictures 
that hang upon the walls, nor the rich garniture 
of the rooms ; for their eyes have become so accus- 
tomed to looking inward at the poor, unsightly 
things that crowd the chambers of their souls, and 
their hearts so filled with longings after the for- 
bidden or the unattainable, that they have almost 
failed to note what comes to the outer sight, 

Only a single bond of common interest holds 
them in any kind of pleasant relation to each 
other. But for their children, they would, long 
ere this, have drifted apart on the currents of pas- 
sion which struck so often across their way. Ed- 
ward had a natural love for children, and when 
this love found a channel in which to flow, it grew 
strong and deep, changing and softening his feel- 
ings toward his wife—the mother of his precious 
little ones—and lifting all of his life-purposes to a 
higher range. For their sakes he began to be 
more patient and self-denying, and more tolerant 
of his wife's follies, ill-tempers and selfish indiffer- 
ence, thus causing the strife, which at one time 
threatened to drive them apart, to cease nearly 
altogether. 

Concession and toleration, not love, held them 
in external peace and unity; the concession and 
toleration being chiefly on one side, and never 
without a sense of wrong or a silent protest. 

A-few times during these five years he and 
Miriam had met on the street, and looked into 
each other’s startled eyes; but only for an instant. 

The first time they stood face to face, under cir- 
cumstances that made recognition and the inter- 
change of friendly courtesies necessary, was seven 
years after Mr. Ray’s death. An evening party 
had been given by Phoebe Ewing, now Mrs. Cole- 
man—she had been married for three or four years 
—and Miriam, between whom and Phoebe a strong 
and tender friendship had grown up, was one of 
the guests. She had come simply attired in a black 
silk, with a narrow collar of fine lace at the throat, 
her hair plainly dressed and without ornament, 
This very lack of ostentation made her figure only 
the more conspicuous in the crowd of gayly-robed 
women who filled the parlors, and drew upon her 
the very observation she had wished to avoid. 
Early in the evening she became aware of the 
presence of Edward Cleveland. When she first 
saw him, she encountered his eyes steadily fixed 
upon her. Her heart lost a single pulse-beat, and 
then went on with its even stroke, the motion justa 
trifle quicker. 

Not far from Edward stood his wife, elegantly 
dressed, and with every charm of her face and 
person heightened by art; but there was one charm 
art could not give—the charm of a sweet and lovely 
spirit. As Miriam withdrew her eyes from the 
face of Mr. Cleveland, and turned them upon that 
of the woman he had married, she was hurt by its 
expression, and had a sense of shrinking away 
from her as from something that was out of har- 
mony with her life. It was not a feeling that had 
its ground in any latent ill-will or sense of wrong, 
but in a perception of the quality that revealed 
itself in the woman’s countenance, While she 
was still looking at Mrs. Cleveland, she saw her 





husband move to her side and speak to her, Tho 
laughter went out of her beautiful face as sho 
turned to answer him ; and Miriam was still more 
hurt and repelled by its total lack of sympathy or 
kindliness. She seemed actually annoyed as by 
an unpleasant intrusion ; and after replying to her 
husband, drew away from him with an air of in- 
difference. 

A feeling of blended pity and indignation awoke 
in Miriam’s heart—pity for her old lover, and 
indignation toward the woman who could treat 
him so coldly, She saw the pleasant light go out 
of his face, and a shadow creep down over it; and 
pity grew to interest, and stirred and warmed her 
feelings toward him ; but not with any sentiment 
she might not cherish. He was not, as of old, her 
ideal man. From the pedestal to which her soul 
had lifted him, he had stepped down years before; 
and since then she had no knowledge of his true 
life. He might, for all she knew, be rising in the 
seale of manhood, or he might be sinking lower 
each day, and losing himself in meaner things, It 
would have made her heart sad if she had known 
that he was sinking instead of rising; but she did 
not know, 

When, a few minutes afterward, Edward Cleve- 
land crossed the room and stood before Miriam, 
looking into her clear, calm eyes, he did not read 
a sign of feeling. As for his own heart, it was 
beating with quick, heavy strokes. He offered 
his hand, and she laid hers in his, returning the 
warm clasp he gave witha friendly pressure, 

** How is Aunt Mercy?” he asked, in a tone of 
forced quiet, not trusting his voice with a question 
as to Miriam herself. ‘It is so long since I have 
seen the dear old lady.”’ 

“Very well,” returned Miriam, and her low 
voice struck on his ears like a strain of old sweet 
music, 

*“*And Ruth?” 

“ Well.” 

“She must be quite a large girl now, 
is she?”’ 

** Eleven.” 

‘* As sweet and beautiful as ever?” 

‘*We think so.’’ A pleased smile came to Miri- 
am’s lips. 

“And John? Is he well?” 

“Yes; quite well.” 

* At school, of course?’’ 

“Oh, yes. He is preparing for college.” 

“Yndeed. How old is he?” 

* Just entering his eighteenth year.” 

“Is it possible! How swiftly the time passes! 
And how have you been?”’ He could steady his 
voice now to ask this question of herself. 

“Very well.”’ 

Edward fancied that he perceived a change in 
the quality of her tones; a falling eadence in her 
voice; the faint impression of a sigh. He might 
have been mistaken in this. 

**T hear of you often,” he said. 

“Of me!” A little flush of surprise warmed 
her face. 

“Yes, very often. The good we do is not always 
hidden from sight.”’ 

The color deepened on Miriam’s cheeks. 


How old 
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“ And it never loses its reward,’’ he added, in a 
graver voice, “If we all tried to do more good, 
we would be a great deal happier.” 

Mrs. Coleman, the hostess, Miriam’s friend 
Phoebe, had observed this meeting between the 
old lovers, and had been watching them closely. 
Noticing Miriam’s heightened color, and fearing 
that she might not be able to keep her feelings 
under control, she crossed the room and joined 
them. 

“JT was just saying to Miriam,’’ remarked Mr. 
Cleveland, as she came up, ‘that we hear of her 
quite often.” 

“Ah, indeed?” And the lady raised her eye- 
brows slightly. 

“Yes; the good one does is not always hidden 
from sight, you know.”’ 

Miriam drew her arm within that of her friend, 
and leaned against her. Her eyes had fallen to 
the floor. The tact of Phosbe was equal to the 
occasion, She did not reply directly to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s remark, but managed to drift the conversa- 
tion away to a less personal theme. A little while 
afterward she was moving across the room with 
her friend. 

“J want an introduction to Mrs. Cleveland,” 
said Miriam, later in the evening. ‘I’ve been 
near her several times, but she seems to have for- 
gotten me.”’ 

“The acquaintance is not worth renewing,”’ re- 
plied Phoebe. ‘* You'll not like her.” 

“There's good in every one,’’ returned Miriam. 

“‘No doubt; but it’s hard to find in some people. 
There's less to admire in Mrs. Cleveland than in 
any woman of my acquaintance. She’s so wrapped 
up in herself, and so indifferent to the comfort or 
pleasure of other people. She isn’t happy, of 
course; such people never are, Let her go her 
way, and you yours. There’s no ground of sym- 
pathy between you.” 

“Possibly not. Still, I have a desire to renew 
the old acquaintance, and you must introduce 
me this evening.” 

“As you will, my dear. There she is now, 
standing at the end of the piano. Some people 
call her beautiful; but I can’t say that I admire 
her style.” 

“Some of her features are almost faultless, and 
her complexion is very fine.” 

“ Art is the handmaid of nature,”’ said Pheebe, 
sarcastically ; ‘‘ but she has little power over the 
expression of a face, and none whatever when it 
falls into repose. But come; if you will be intro- 
duced.” 

They crossed the room to where Mrs, Cleveland 
was standing. She saw them approaching, and 
drew herself up with an air of some dignity. 

“Miss Ray, Mrs. Cleveland. You remember 
each other, of course,’’ said Mrs. Coleman, as she 
presented Miriam. 

The color swept into Mrs, Cleveland’s face, and 
there was a momentary embarrassment. But it 
left her as Miriam said, in an easy, frank, almost 
cordial way: “I am pleased to meet you again, 

after so many years, Mrs, Cleveland.”’ 

“Thank you,’ fell in a tone of half surprise 





you, Miss Ray. You have changed since we last 

j}met. I did not know you at first.”’ 

| “Yes, I am changed, of course; but you are 

|looking well. I hear that you have three lovely 

| children.” 

| There was something so frank and hearty about 

| Miriam, that Mrs. Cleveland was half charmed 
out of her réserve and instinctive antagonism 
before she had time to strengthen her defences, 

| This reference to her children pleased and soft- 

| ened her. 

=. Yes, they are lovely,’’ she answered ; “‘ at leasé 

| I think so.” 

| Miriam noticed that Mrs. Cleveland said “I,” 

| instead of “ we.” 

‘*Girls or boys?” she inquired. 

“Two girls and a boy.” 

“Only one boy?” 

“Only one, thank goodness !”’ 

“Don’t you like boys?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Boys are horrid! Such little 
savages! I'd rather have forty girls than one 
|boy. My Ned gives me more trouble than all the 
| rest, ten times over. He's just like his father—as 
| self-willed and obstinate as he can be when you 
|oppose him. Isn’t it singular how the disposi- 
| tions and traits of character seen in parents show 
themselves so strongly at times in children? I 
see his father in Ned every day of my life.” 

‘* The good as well as the bad ?”’ said Miriam, in 
a gentle voice. 

‘* Yes—yes,” replied the lady, but with a look 
and air that said: ‘Of course the good as well as 
the bad; though there isn’t much good to speak 
of.” 

“The good in children,’ said Miriam, “can 
| always be strengthened and the evil repressed and 
weakened.” 

“Yes; at least, so they say. I don’t imagine, 
however, that half as much is ever done as said. 
A boy will have his way in the end, do what you 
will, and I’ve about made up mind to let Ned 
have his way, so that he doesn’t break the baby’s 
head or tear the house down. It’s too much trou- 
| ble to be after him all the while. It would wear 
| my very life out.” 
| So she ran on, half lightly, half seriously, giving 
| Miriam many glimpses into her home-life ard 
| character, which, if they did not greatly surprise 
| her, awoke a feeling of concern, and a wish to 
|help her, if only for the sake of her husband and 
children, to rise into a truer and nobler life than 
the one she was living. How far her old relation 
to Mr. Cleveland strengthened this feeling we do 
not know. Her loving heart, warm with Christian 
charity, was ever prompting her to serve others; 
and from this pure source may have come the 
strong desire to influence this woman for good 
which was taking hold of her. 

The sentiment of pity already felt for her old 
lover, grew deeper as Miriam gathered from the 
light and careless, or half ill-natured sentences 
that dropped now and then from the lips of his 
wife during that evening, a clearer impression of 
the unhappy relation they bore each other, Grace 
never once spoke of him with tenderness or re- 
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even more clearly than in her words the character 
of her feelings toward him, 

** You will come and see me, won’t you?” said 
Mrs. Cleveland, at parting, and with a heartiness 
of manner that showed her sincerity. Miriam had 
overcome her prejudice and dislike, and won her 
by the charm of that unselfish interest which 
never fails to attract the coldest or most indifferent. 

“Thank you,” she replied; “‘ but I visit very 
little.” 

**You will come to see me?”’ urged Mrs, Cleve- 
land. 

“T cannot promise.” 

“Then I shall come to see you. Where do you 
live?” 

Miriam gave the number of her house. 

** You'll see me before the week is out,” said 
Mrs. Cleveland, as she held Miriam’s hand and 
looked into her sweet and saintly face. 

“T shall be glad to receive a call from you,” was 
answered; “and, when you come, bring your 
little boy with you. I want to see him.” 

“That young nuisance! No, indeed! I can’t 
do that! We'd have no peace of our lives. He'd 
be over your house like a cat, and set me wild. I 
can let him run at home and stand his mischief; 
but I don’t feel like imposing him on you; espe- 
cially when he won’t mind a word I say, for he 

_knows that I’m not going to punish him before 
people, and haven’t the heart to do it when my 
anger cools off. No, Miss Ray, I'll let Ned remain 
at home. It’s the best place for him.”’ 

“Bring him just to please me, won’t you?” 
urged Miriam. 

“Oh, well, if you insist on it I’ll bring him 
along. But you’ll be sorry.” 

And so they parted, Mrs. Cleveland pleased and 
vaguely wondering what it was in Miriam that had 
attracted her so strongly and lifted her for a little 
while out of her real self. As for Miriam, she did 
not pass into gentle sleep that night with the usual 
tranquil lapses of thought and feeling. She had 
not been as inwardly calm as she had seemed. 
Far down in her soul, and out of the reach of 
observation, the quiet depths had been stirred. 
The buried Past had moved in its grave, and there 
had come glimpses of the ashen face, marred by 
pain, over which, weeping bitter tears, she had 
seen the coffin-lid shut down. The long stilled 

_ pulses of her old life beat again feebly ; and the old 
aching returned to her heart. 

But it was only for alittle while, If the morn- 
ing found her with eyes that seemed to be looking 
afar off, and lips that were more silent than usual, 
they reflected only the state of self-repression 
through which she had come as she drew the 
grave-clothes back again over the face of the re- 
viving Past, and shut down the coffin-lid once 
more. The pulses of her new life were beating 
more strongly than before. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
; NE morning, in the week that followed, as 
Miriam was preparing to go out, she heard a 
carriage at the door. The bell rang, and a few 
moments afterwards the servant brought up Mrs. 





Cleveland’s card, As she left her room, the merry 
laugh of a child came sounding through the hall, 
touching her ears pleasantly. 

“You see that I am as good as my word, Miss 
Ray,’ was the free, almost familiar sentence that 
came from the lips of Mrs. Cleveland as she 
grasped Miriam’s hand and held it for a few mo- 
ments with a warm pressure. There was a genu- 
ine cordiality in her manner. ‘ And here is my 
young scape-grace,”’ she added, glancing toward a 
child who was standing motionless in the centre 
of the room, his large, chestnut-brown eyes fixed 
upon Miriam, ‘ You said that I must bring him 
along, and I have done so; but I won’t be charge- 
able with the consequences. Here, Master Ned! 
Speak to the lady. This is Miss Ray.” 

Miriam held out her hand, and the child came 
up to her, his eyes not turning a moment from 
her face. 

“Let me have a kiss, dear.” And she bent 
down toward him. He put up his mouth and 
gave the kiss she had asked. 

“Well, I declare! What's going to happen!” 
exclaimed the mother, in unfeigned surprise. 

The two ladies sat down, the child drawing close 
to Miriam, who put her arm about him and held 
him tightly. He did not stir for several minutes, 
all the while looking at Miriam with a kind of 
grave, wondering interest in his eyes. Now and 
then she spoke to him in her sweet, loving way, 
pressing him closer with her arm, and kissing 
him. 

“Run away, dear; you’re annoying Miss Ray,” 
said his mother. 

**No, indeed. He isn’t annoying me at all. I 
love little boys.” And Miriam tightened the arm 
that was around him. 

“*Mamma doesn’t,”’ said the child. 

* Doesn’t what, you young rogue?’’ demanded 
his mother. 

** Doesn't love little boys,’ was answered. 

**T love good boys,”’ rejoined Mrs. Cleveland, a 
tone of rebuke coming into her voice, 

“Oh, he’s good! I know it by his face,’”’ said 
Miriam, and she sealed her good opinion with an- 
other kiss on his rosy mouth. 

A strange tenderness toward the child was 
creeping iuto her heart. 

“Tf he’s good with you, it’s more than he is with 
anybody else. That's all I’ve got to say about it,”’ 
returned his mother. 

Miriam, who felt how wrong it was, and how 
unjust toward the child to hear such things said, 
changed the subject, and drew her visitor’s 
thoughts into another channel. Mrs, Cleveland 
sat for nearly an hour, during which time her lit- 
tle boy scarcely stirred from Miriam’s side. 

‘You'll come and see me, won’t you?”’ ques- 
tioned the lady, as she arose at length to go. 

Miriam evaded a direct answer, saying some- 
thing about the pressure upon her time, which 
left her little or no opportunity for visiting. Dur- 
ing the call, she had endeavored to interest Mrs, 
Cleveland in some of the charities to which she 
was giving so much of her thought and care, and 
met with a heartier response than she had antici- 


pated. 
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“I’m no worker myself,” said Mrs. Cleveland. “He won’t be naughty any more,” urged Miri- 
“ Haven't any taste for these things. Can’t bear|am. “So let him stay, please. I want to get bet- 
to come in contact with suffering and squalor. | ter acquainted with him, I love little boys, you 
But I’m willing to help. Put me down as a sub- | know.” 
scriber to your babies’ Home. I'll give twenty-| ‘ Very well; but I shall not tax you with get- 
five dollars a year, and more if need be.” |ting him home. At two o'clock I will send the 
“Thank you! That's very generous and kind. | carriage.” 
You’ll call over at the Home, won’t you, and see} ‘Say five.” 
our family of babies?” “Oh, very well, It’s just as you please,” 
Mrs. Cleveland gave a slight shudder. There was a tone of relief in the voice of Mrs, 
‘No, I'd rather not. I’m glad the poor things Cleveland, as if she were glad to be free for so 
are taken care of, but I don’t wish to see them. It! many hours from the care of her troublesome 
would make me sick for a week.’’ And she gave} boy. 
another little shudder. The face of the child brightened as if sunshine 
“Not sick, but glad at heart, as it makes me, | had fallen over it. He clapped his hands and 
when I see how comfortable and happy they are, | danced about gleefully. 
and then think of the neglect and suffering from| ‘‘There’s no counting on children,” remarked 








which they have been rescued,” | his mother, as she turned away with a half-in- 
“ All people are not alike, Miss Ray.” different air, and left the room, 
“ Nearer alike than we think, sometimes. Will | ‘The moment Miriam was alone with the child 
you go if I call for you some day?” |her whole manner changed, growing quiet, re- 
“That is a temptation. Yes, No. I'll think pressed and serious. She sat down, and lifting 
about it. Call anyhow, and we'll talk it over.”’ him upon her lap—a stout boy of six years old 
But Miriam did not make a clear promise. | though he was—said, with a low tremor in her 


” 


As Mrs. Cleveland was leaving the parlor, she | voice: “‘ And so Neddy wants to stay here? 
noticed that her little boy hung back. | ‘Yes, ma’am; I want to stay here always and 

“Come!’’ she said, holding out her hand. | forever,’ was the prompt answer. 

But the child did not stir. | “Oh, but that can’t be, you know,” returned 

“Come! Come along!’ | Miriam, rather startled by this declaration. “You 

Still he was motionless, | are papa’s and mamma's boy, and they can’t spare 

“Do you hear! Why don’t you come?” | you.” 

There was a thrill of impatience in the mother’s| ‘‘Mamma’ll let mestay here. She won't care.” 
voice, She might as well have spoken toastatue| ‘Oh, yes, she will care. She loves her dear lit- 


for all the response she received. | tle boy.”’ 
“You Ned! What do you mean?” **No she doesn’t. She doesn’t love me a bit.” 
Mrs. Cleveland advanced toward the little fel-| ‘“‘ My dear child, don’t say that! Your mother 


low in a threatening manner. He only cowered a| does love you very much. You’re naughty some- 
little, as if expecting a blow, but showed no sign | times, I’m afraid, and worry her. And then she 
of obedience. | has to punish you. But I know she loves her 
“One of his stubborn fits!’ ejaculated Mrs, | little boy.” 
Cleveland, as she caught hold of the child, and| ‘I don’t believe she loves me at all,” persisted 
endeavored to drag him toward the door. He| the child. 
made a stout resistance. | “Your papa loves you ever so much, and he’d 
“Why, Neddy dear!’ said Miriam, the loving) be so sorry to come home and not find his little 
tones of her voice touched with surprise. ‘‘ What's | pet.’’ 
the matter ?”’ | “Yes, papa loves me.” He spoke gravely, and 
“T want to stay here. I want to stay with you,” | a thoughtful expression came into his eyes. 
answered the child, glancing up with an appealing! “ And you are going home when mamma sends 
look into her face. | the carriage ?”’ 
“Well, I do declare! If that doesn’t beat every-| ‘“‘ When will she send it?” 
thing!” exclaimed his mother. “Stay here!”’| ‘Oh, not for a long while.” 
and she laughed a short, rattling, unpleasantlaugh.| ‘‘ To-day?” 
The heart of Miriam stirred again toward the| ‘ Yes; and when it comes you are going to hurry 
child with a strange and yearning tenderness. on your hat and coat, and be off in a minute. And 
“You little darling!’ she said, the tenderness | then mamma will let you come again.” 
breaking into her voice. “Let him stay, Mrs.| ‘Of course I will,” was the prompt and cheery 
Cleveland. I'd like to have him ever so much.” | answer. ‘“ And then mamma will let me come to 
“ But how is he to get home?” | see you again.” 
“Oh, I'll send him home; thatis,” she added,| ‘ Yes; that’s it?’ And Miriam gave the child 
speaking seriously, and looking at the child, “if| a hug and a kiss that made him happier than he 
Neddy will promise to go when I think it best. | had been for a long time, for there was so much of 


Will you promise, dear ?”’ |love in them that they sent a glow away down 
The child’s face brightened, and he gave the | into his heart. 
promise without hesitation. | ‘Where's Neddy?” asked Mr. Cleveland, not 


“ But it isn’t right to trouble you, Miss Ray. I | seeing his little boy when he came home at din- 
ought to make him go home with me now for | ner-time. 
being so naughty.” “‘Oh, he tock a queer notion to remain with 
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Miss Ray. I called on her this morning. Ned 
was with me; and when I started to come home 
he got into one of his stubborn fits, and wouldn’t 
stir. She begged me to let him stay, and I did so. 
I'm to send the carriage for him this afternoon.” 

Mr. Cleveland made no remark; but he was un- 
usually silent during the dinner hour. 

Miriam, who was preparing to go out when 
Mrs, Cleveland called, changed her purpose, and 
remained at home, giving up nearly all of her 
time to Neddy, who hardly left her side for a mo- 
ment, He was a handsome boy, with a large 
head ; a fine and well-developed physique ; beauti- 
ful, wide-open, dark brown eyes; soft chestnut 
hair that curled away from his forehead and tem- 
ples; and with an air of force and alertness in 
every movement, 

“A beautiful human engine; 
And the pressure of life was strong.” 


So stfong that it seemed almost impossible for 
him to keep quiet for a moment, except when 
Miriam was telling him a story, or in some other 
way holding his thought or imagination ; and then 
he would stand motionless, with his clear eyes 
reading her face as intently as if it had been an 
open book. 

At five o’clock his mother’s carriage was at the 
door. Miriam saw his face flush, and tears come 
into his eyes, as she said: ‘‘ Mamma has sent for 
Neddy, and he’s going right home, as he pro- 
mised.” 

He made no opposition; but the sunshine had 
all gone from his countenance. A tight hug, a 
warm, loving kiss, and Miriam passed the unre- 
sisting child to the coachman. 

A feeling of loss and loneliness came over her 
as she saw him vanish out of sight, and she went 
to her own room and sat down to look into her 
heart, and learn if possible the meaning of this 
new impression. 

In the evening, Mr. Cleveland, from whose 
mind the fact that his boy was spending the day 
with Miriam was never absent for a moment, took 
Neddy on his lap—they were alone in the library— 








and said: “I didn’t see my little son at dinner. 
time.” 

**No; I wasn’t home,”’ answered Neddy. There 
was a tone of satisfaction and a quiet air about 
him that was altogether unusual, 

‘Where were you?” Edward Cleveland’s voice 
was not quite steady as he asked the question, 

‘*Mamma took me to see a lady; and she was so 
nice and good, I stayed with her ever so long; 
and I’m going again.”’ 

‘* What did she say to you?” 

“Oh, ever so many things! And she told me 
lots of nice stories.”’ 

** About what?” 

“About good little boys, and monkeys, and 
squirrels, and dear little babies, and elephants.” 

“* Did she say you were a good little boy ?” 

* Yes, indeed, she did.” 

** You’re right sure, Neddy?” 

“Indeed, indeed, and she did! Oh, but she is 
sweet, papa! I don’t believe I’d ever be naughty 
if I lived with her.” : 

Mr. Cleveland did not smile at his boy’s earnest- 
ness. He felt too sober for that, and grew thought- 
fuland silent. Bat Neddy was too much interested 
in his new friend to keep her praises from his 
tongue, 

“T wasn’t naughty a bit all the time I was 
there,”’ he ran on. 

“You should never be naughty, my son,” said 
Mr. Cleveland, gravely. 

“T can’t help it sometimes, when mamma's 
cross and won't do anything for me.”’ 

‘“‘Hu-s-h! Don't say that, Neddy. Mamma 
does a great deal for you, and she loves you very 
much,” 

“* Miss Ray loves me better than mamma does,” 

“No, no, Neddy! Don’t say that.” 

* Well, she just does, papa,’’ persisted the little 
fellow; ‘“‘and I wish she was my mam—” 

“Hush! Hush! You must not talk so!’ Mr. 
Oleveland spoke with a sudden change of manner, 
and ina tone of authority. He did not question 
the child any farther. 

(To be continued.) 
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POTTSVILLE PAPERS. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 
No. 6. 

Y heart goes out to working-women. I 

Mi feel as if I did want to help them some 
way; wanted to do something to assist 

them materially. Oh, the world is full of women 
bearing burdens, and crosses, and sorrows. Well, 
be careful that you do not make them heavier by 
voluntarily adding to them yourselves. I mean 
do not fret, do not dwell upon them, and think of 
yourselves to the exclusion of thoughts that would 
do you good. If you hold your sorrow closely, it 
will shut away from your vision many beautiful 
and good things that would otherwise instruct, 





Character. 


and lift up and cheer you and make you happier. 
Then hold at a distance your grievance, keep it off 
at arm’s length, let the sunshine in, and the pure, 
all-healing airs fan your brows. Women often 
magnify their troubles from dwelling upon them 
persistently and to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

I remember once sleeping in the same room 
with an old lady, and, woman-fashion, we talked 
all night. Her husband had been dead many 
years; he was intelligent, very fond of reading, 
but a hopeless drunkard, and died without any 
endeavor to break the thralls that bound him. 
Now this old lady was proud, and as handsome as 
a queen, and as stately; but in the small mornirg 
hours she confessed to me convictions that she 
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had never divulged to any living being. She was 
too proud to do so. 

She said: “I could not tell any-one else what I | 
want to tell you, because I know you will think 
as kindly of me as ever.” 

Then came her story. Horace was a good, steady 
young man when they were married, he was 
handsome and had ample means, and their wedded 
life began under the most flattering auspices. 
Afterwhile he was absent until midnight occasion- 
ally, on a certain evening of the week, She in- 
quired the reason, and he evaded a direct reply, 
after assuring her that the cause of his absence 
was nothing of which he was ashamed. 

She had been brought up in a strict religious 
discipline so rigid that it was nothing short of) 

bigotry. So she began crying and praying over | 
her fancied sorrow, and finally threatened to leave | 
him unless he divulged the secret of his absence. 
He did so. He was a member of the Masonic | 
fraternity. Now, the strict sect in which she had 
been brought up, looked upon all secret orders as 
the workings of the devil. 

The poor misguided wife screamed in her utter 
horror at the fact that she was the wife of a Mason. 
She besought him to flee the corrupt organization, | 
to save his soul now on the confines of hell, but he 
chose to do what seemed best, and that was remain | 
a member of the order. 

Her language was bitter, her denunciations 
strong, and she relaxed not her taunts and invec- | 
tives until he was driven almost to madness, | 
She prayed for him loudly, she besought God to | 
snatch him from the peril that threatened, and 
finally, after she had resolved that it was a sin | 
against the Holy Ghost to be the wife of a Mason, 
a worse than heretic, and that their vows must be 
broken asunder and their paths lie apart, then he 
withdrew from the order. But he was never the 
same managain. He grew moody, and silent, and 
ill-natured, never spoke only when addressed, | 
neglected his calling, and finally took to the free | 
use of intoxicating liquors and became a poor, | 
reeling drunkard. And that wife, the wild fanatic, 
seemed to think that of the two evils he had| 
chosen the least. 

She told me that in doing this she thonght she 
was serving God and obeying His will, and that | 
in the two years in which she so earnestly prayed, | 
and cried, and worked to break the chains that | 
held her husband to that fraternity, she was the 
most miserable and unhappy of all wives. } 

At the time she confessed her early error to me | 
she saw as plainly as I did the utter folly and | 
foolishness of such a desperate hand-to-hand fight | 
with the very power that would doubtless have 
kept her poor husband from sinking moodily into | 
adrunkard’s grave. Her example had sullied the | 
religion she professed, and made her husband | 
scorn it as he would galling bonds of iron. 

I pitied her that the scales had not fallen from 
her eyes in the young years of their bleak and 
blighted married life. 

A consistent life is the best sermon any of us 
can preach, The conduct of this wife, instead of 
reclaiming her husband from what she deemed an 
error, only sunk him deeper into ruin and degra- 








dation, blighted his life and perilled his soul, 
Not that we women are so very blind, and dumb, 
and dull, but sometimes I think many of us had 
better never have been born than to blunder on 
so stupidly and work so much evil and pain in 
our ignorant efforts to do something. Now, what 
do you think of a wife rising in a church-meeting 


and, while tears flooded her face and dripped from 
ther fingers, bewailed her one sorrow and made 


it public before a house full of all sorts of people, 
by saying: ‘*Oh, boo-hooh! boo-hooh! brethren 
and sisters, I want ye to pray for my man with 
all your might, for night after night he’s gone till 


| after twelve, and I don’t know where he is or what 


he’s about!’’ 

Where is the wifely devotion and the beautiful 
intuitiveness that poets ascribe to woman, in the 
character of the sister who, bold and unblushing, 
rose in covenant-meeting and said: ‘* My husband 
never prays in the family; we have no family 
altar, though he has been a member of the church 
nigh on to thirty year.”’ 

I was a little girl then, and I very distinctly re- 
member the aversion I felt ever afterward toward 
that noisy, forward woman. I thought then, that 
instead of groans of dismay from the brethren, 
rising up all through the audience, some one 
should have reminded the sister that it was her 
place to erect the family altar, instead of throwing 
the blame publicly upon the poor, timid, bashful, 
afraid husband. She was bold enough to pray in 
the public streets of a city, while her husband, a 
godly man, was startled at the sound of his own 
voice. 

While we stood in the yard that day, waiting 
for the conveyance to come up, an old man who 
hardly knew that fire would burn, nudged me on 
the arm and said: “‘ That was a tarrible revalation 
Sister —— made to-day about her husband; I 
think the church ought to discipline him ; it is just 
such dead weights that drag us Christians down. 
We can never rise or move upward with such 
stumbling-blocks in the way.” 

I looked him squarely in the face: everybody 
knew his record; many and many a sensitive 
man has committed suicide because he believed 
he had disgraced and ruined his character forever, 
while it would have been milk-white beside his, 
the carping old brother’s. I made no reply, but 
slowly walked away. 

Now, don’t think that I am blaming women for 
all the trouble there is in the world. I believe I 
can recall at least a dozen married men who have 
said dolefully to me, hoping for sympathy: “I 
married when very young; my wife and I are not 


| congenial; my wife scolds and frets; I do not see 


any pleasure in being bound to one who cares 
nothing for me only as one to furnish her with 
the luxuries of life; my married life is very miser- 
able; we are the very opposite of each other in 
our likes and dislikes.”’ 

Oh, you women would pat my shoulders and 
applaud if you could only hear me reply! I look 
them right in the eyes—as long as they can stand 
fire—and tell them how craven, and mean, and 
insignificant a man is who will dare to lift up his 
voice against the one woman whom, out of all the 
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world, he chose to be his companion and the mother 
of his children! A man generally marries the wo- 
man he wants, and if he can’t get her for the ask- 
ing, he moans, and groans, and pulls his hair 
down over his forehead, and buttons his vest 
crooked, and puts his hat on sidewise, and goes 


without shaving, and declares most vehemently | 
that die he will if he don’t get her. He reiterates | 


this last threat, until the child-woman, through 
fear and pity, consents, and—well—he would have 
her! When they grow older, and their intellect 


develops, perhaps one will rise up gloriously, and | 
the other will go down; one blossom beautifully, | 
while the other wilts and dwarfs and amounts to | 


nothing at all. Sometimes, though, as is fre- 
quently the case with a self-conceited husband, 
the marvellous development is all in his own im- 


agination; no other person sees it. I almost de- | 


spise a man who will dare to even hint or insinuate 
that he is superior to his wife. What if he is? 
Who cares? The vain peacock that he is! 

But our eyes begin to feel cat-ty and cross, and 
the girls have warned me not to forget two or 
three items of interest to somebody’s girls. Ah, 
it is kitchen talk ; and though we hesitate, fearing 
that husband who complained of too much eating 
and too many recipes‘in the Homes, Lily reminds 
us of a fact in this wise: 

We may live without poetry, music or art, 

We may live without friends, we may live without 
heart, 

We may live without hope, we may live without books, 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

We may live without hope—what is hope but deceiv- 
ing? 

We may live without books—what is learning but 
grieving? 

We may live without love—what is passion but pining? 

But where is the man who can live without dining? 


They say instead of using baking-powder such 
as we purchase in small boxes, it is better to get a 
quantity, say a half-dollar’s worth, compounded 
at the druggist’s. This is their recipe for it, getting 
the druggist to roll and mix it thoroughly ready 
for use. One ounce of super-carbonate of soda and 
seven drachms of tartaric acid. He will propor- 
tion according to the quantity you wish to pur- 
chase ; or to twenty-four teaspoonfuls of carbonate 
of soda add twelve teaspoonfuls of pure cream of 
tartar. Mix thoroughly, bottle and cork tightly. 
Use one tablespoonful to every quart of flour, 
sifted three times after the baking-powder is 
added. 

I did not intend following up with the recipe for 
good, light, flaky biseuit, but conclude to give it 
for the benefit of a wife or daughter who may have 
groped in the darkness as many years as I did 
before I could make soda biscuit that pleased me. 

One quart of flour, to which has been added a 
good tablespoonful of baking-powder, sifted ac- 
cording to directions, two heaping spoonfuls of 
butter, a good pinch of salt, and two cups, more 
or less, of sweet milk. Rub the butter lightly 
with the ends of your fingers, or with a fork, into 
the flour, then pour in the milk. Handle lightly, 
and as little as possible, as this touching and 
kneading with warm palms materially injures the 








biscuit. Don’t wait to knead only so it will stick 
together roughly. It ought to look rough and up- 
even and half-mixed. Let it be just as soft ay 
possible and admit of handling. Have a good firs 
coming on while you are getting them moulded. 
Roll lightly on a well-floured board, and bake jn 
an oven so hot that they will begin to bake as goon 
as the oven dooris shut. Unless you haye the 
right kind of a baking fire, they will not be light, 
and crisp, and flaky. 

Ida says if you have invited your pastor to tea, 
and are a little anxious lest the biscuit be not ex. 
cellent, you may with safety add a half spoonfu| 
more of the baking-powder to your flour. You 
cannot spoil them as you would with too much 
saleratus ; on the contrary, it improves them. 


One of my neighbors sent me a dish of nice 
hulled corn yesterday, and the first words I said 
after I thanked her was: ‘‘ Why it is such hard 
work to hull corn, that I never do it more than 
twice in a year, and then in the winter season,” 

She asked me my way, and I told her that | 
boiled ashes and made white lye, run it off in 
crocks, boiled the corn in it till the hulls came off, 
and then I washed, and washed, and washed it, 


| until all the lye was out of it, drained it dry, and 


let it stay out doors all night and freeze, then 
cooked it the next day. 

‘‘No wonder,”’ said she, “that you dread the 
job, so that you only make twice a year.” 

Then she told me her way, and said the work 
was so trifling that they made it frequently at 
their house from November until June, 

I was very glad to get her formula, because it 
was something new. 

She said she did not make lye my way, but 
instead she tied up as many pints of good wood- 
ashes in a thick cloth as she had quarts of corn, 
and put both together in a kettle of cold water, 
and boiled them until the hulls came off. Then 
she washed the lye out of the corn and poured 
scalding water over it, and let it remain all night 
to soak and further the cooking. 

I liked her plan very much, and we intend, if 
the weather stays cool, to make some this week. 

Iua says Cousin Julia makes hers another way 
yet, that is less trouble than either. She puts the 
corn on the stove in water, after measuring it, and 
to every quart of corn she allows one tablespoon- 
ful of saleratus put in the water. She cooks it 
until the hulls come off. 

This seems like a very tidy way, and not ex- 
travagant, either, as soda is only ninepence 4 
pound, Still, ashes cost nothing at all. 


READINGS AND TALKINGS, 


BY MAJASA,. 


- AS there ever anything restless in your 
life, Miss Craydocke? And how long 


did it take to overlive it? It doesn’t 


seem as if you had ever stubbed your foot against 
anything; and I’m always stubbing.” 

‘*My dear, I have stubbed along through fifty- 
six years; and the years all had three hundred 
and sixty-five days inthem. There were chances; 
don’t you think so?’’ 
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“It looks easy to be old after it is done,” said 
Desire. ‘Easy and comfortable. But to be 
eighteen, and to think of having to go on to be 
fifty-six.” And she drew a deep breath, heavy 
with the days that were to be. 

“You are not to take it all at once, you know,”’ 
said Miss Craydocke. 

“Unnatural, overdrawn!” exclaims a reader; 
“altogether out of place on the lips of a young 
lady of eighteen.”’ 

It may seem so to some; but, dear girls, I feel | 
almost sure that some one of you who read this— 
perhaps many—will silently respond from the 
hottom of thé heart to the words I have here 
quoted from Mrs. Whitney's “ Real Folks.” 

Have you not wondered if this restlessness, 
which clings so closely to you in spite of efforts to 
throw it off, ever ruffled the composure written on 
the countenances of friends in middle life, or 
older, whose faces bear the impress of 

“A calm content, 
Which comes of thought and musing?” 

Much is said and written of the “joys of child- 
hood,” of the delightfal period of “sweet sixteen,” 
of freedom from care and anxiety, as if all the 
sunshine of life came early, and the burdens with 
their coming shadows could all be crowded out of 
sight, You know better than that already, I’m 
sure, 

In early life an elasticity of spirit is kindly 
given, which throws off for a season the sadness 
which must come at times even to the happiest 
temperament in the most favored circumstances. 
This joyousness comes to the surface, while the | 
restless longing with which many a young girl | 
looks out upon the world, seeking to find her place 
among the busy, happy workers, this longing and 
unrest is concealed even from the nearest kindred. 

Said a friend to me not long ago, one who had 
lived through this restless time: “If five years 
were to be taken from my life, let them be from 
fifleen to twenty.” 

But life is not made up merely of years; it 
means living, and right living; and some even at 
threescore and ten seem never to have reached | 
the calm shores of content. What more pitiful 
than a fretful, dissatistied old woman! 

Sometimes we try so hard to learn, and yet 





“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 





Are any of you, dear girls, striving to gain 
mental wealth at the expense of physical vigor? 
Let me lift up a warning voice. Don’t, don’t 
do it! 

Right here let me read to you a little on this | 
point from the beautiful writer Ruskin: 

“We no more live to Know than we live to eat. 
We live to contemplate, enjoy, act, adore; and we | 
may know all that is known in this world, and 
what Satan knows in the other, without being able 
to do any of these. We are to ask, therefore, first, 
is the knowledge we would have fit food for us, 
good and simple, not artificial and decorated? 
And, secondly, how much of it will enable us best 
for our work, and leave our hearts light and our 
eyes clear?”’ 

Strive to educate yourselves, dear girls, by all 





the means in your power; make the most of 
schools, first-class lectures, concerts, society ; read 
extensively, wisely ; keep abreast as much as pos- 
sible with the times, the stirring age in which we 
live; but, amid it all, hold in mind what so many 
forget, that nothing is really gained, and much 
lost, by ignoring the wants—more than that, the 
necessities, of your physical natures, 

How many have read *‘ Stepping Heavenward,”’ 
by Mrs. Prentiss? Those who have not still have 
a treat in store; obtain it if you can, and lend to 
your neighbors, Some may remember Ernest's 
talk to his wife: 

‘*Now I suppose that whenever you speak to 
me or the children in this irritated way, you lose 
your own self-respect, for the time at least, and 
feel degraded in the sight of God also. * * * Itisa 
sin only as you deliberately and willfully fulfill 
the conditions that lead to such results. Now I 
am sure if you could once make up your mind, in 
the fear of God, never to undertake more work of 
any sort than you can carry on calmly, quietly, 
without hurry or flurry, and the instant you find 
yourself growing nervous and like one out of 
breath, would stop and take breath, you would 
find this simple, common-sense rule doing for you 
what no prayers or tears could ever accomplish. 
Will you try it for one month, my darling? * * @ 
You are not ill-tempered, but guick-tempered ; the 
irritability which annoys you so is a physical in- 
firmity which will disappear the moment you 
cease to be goaded into it by that exacting mistress 
you have hitherto been to yourself.”’ 

I fancy that some reader who has patiently fol- 
lowed my pen thus far is ready now to throw 
down the magazine in disgust. 

“Just about like newspaper writers, very nice 
on paper, but utterly useless in every-day life! 
I waded through all that about education, and 
keeping up with the times, and soon, That’s the 
style of talk now-a-days; and I suppose we must 
still hear it until the Centennial is past, any way ; 
but this thing of stopping ‘the instant you find 
yourself growing nervous,’ that shows how much 
she really knows of life in general. Suppose Sue 
should do so, where would her school-keeping go 
to? or Maud in the store? They'd both be dis- 
missed soon enough, And how would the wash- 
ing be got through with, the sweeping done, and 
dinner got ready for all those hungry children, if 
ZT should follow her fine advice? And even little 
Jenny comes home from school with flushed 
cheeks and a thumping headache, but mus¢ learn 
her lesson or fall behind in her class. Theory is 
very nice—practice is quite another thing!’ 

Yes, sister, the writer meekly acknowledges the 
truth of your words—sadly realizes it from the 
experience of hurried, overworked days in school; 
and as “‘schoolma’am ;’’ and in the hot kitchen of 
a weary farm-life. 

But sometimes we can pause and let the flutter- 
ing nerves grow calmer, and our quick tempers 
more even. Do we always do it when we have 
opportunity—conscientiously, as in the sight of 
God? 

‘The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit * * * 
is of great price,’’ worth a life-long seeking, and 
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many bitter hours may be spared us if we can 
keep within the bounds of our physical strength. 

Life for us holds only just so much—we cannot 
add to the twenty-four hours, and they make a 
mistake who try to do so by saving from neces- 
sary sleep; so let us try to choose wisely what 
seems best for us, and within our grasp, and be 
content, even if we may not exactly reach the 
goal which our girlish ambition erected. We may 
give up some loved study, or accomplishment, or 
favorite plan now, only to find in after years that 
losses have been gains, and hard experiences 
stepping-stones to elevations which we could have 
reached in no other way. ‘Trials—even little, 
every-day worries, so hard to bear, are among the 
“all things” that work together for good. 

Going back almost to the first of our talk, what 
shall be said to the young girls who can under- 
stand so well the heart of Desire when ‘‘ she drew 
a deep breath heavy with the days that were to 
be!” 

Miss Craydocke says: ‘‘ You are not to take it 
all at once.’’ This may do for a day perhaps, but 
doesn’t brighten materially the outlook for the 
future. 

“To be patient is to be also strong; this she 
saw newly, and Desire coveted most of all to be 
strong.”’ 

“‘T ought to grow strong then,” exclaims an 
earnest young girl, ‘I’ve plenty of room to exer- 
cise patience, but, oh, ’tis so hard to be patient.” 

Yes, dear, we who have travelled this road a 
little longer than you have, know this full well, 
and say, to encourage our own hearts as well as 
yours: “There is no royal road to learning,” 
neither is there to contentment and broad useful- 
ness. 

Oh, the depths to which Mrs. Browning’s poems 
reach; let us not forget, as we read and are 
strengthened, the weary years of sickness that 
chastened and elevated her lofty spirit. 

Mrs. Hemans, the sweet poet, whose songs 80 
delighted the young heart of the writer—she, too, 
was numbered among those 

“Who learn in suffering what they breathe in song.” 

And it won’t be so hard all the way; now your 
path seems hedged up and narrow; by and by it 
will grow broader and smoother, if you only 
strive to keep on patiently taking up each duty, 
humble though it be, and go on by the help of the 
loving Christ. 

Thus, while working and waiting, doing your 
best in the place where you now stand, take this 
for comfort: 

“The years of God are full of satisfying.” 

You will know, all of us will know more and 
more of what that means, as we climb higher and 
higher up the hills of peace. 

Made stronger, purer, more Christ-like through 
the ministry of toiling, waiting, suffering. May 
not the restlessness pass from our lives, until our 
very presence may come to other weary ones as a 
benediction breathing Heaven’s own content and 
rest? nag 

I suppose, girls, you have read some at least of 
Dr. Holland’s popular books: ‘“ Bitter-Sweet,” 





“ Arthur Bonnicastle,’’ ‘* Kathrina,” “ Mistress 
the Manse,” ‘Seven Oaks.”’ The last mentioneg 
“taking the price into consideration,” is said w 
be the most popular story published last year 
You no doubt remember the great popularity of 
“*Kathrina,’”’ and though I was interested in it a, 
a story, yet I still insisted that J couldn't see the 
poetry in it, or, indeed, in any of his poems, And 
various discussions I had on this point with some 
friends who were ardent admirers of Dr. Holland 
asapoet. But after all the critics tell us we hays 
to judge for ourselves. 

Well, I want to tell you a little about patience 
from his standpoint, as found in” “ Gold-Foil,” 
which, by the way, I think about the best of his 
books mentioned. I haven't read “ Seven Oaks,” 
and of that cannot speak. 

He begins by writing of the wonderful patience 
of God, and then passes on to patience in human 
character, He says: 

“There is no well-doing that is not patient 
doing. There is no great achievement that is not 
the result of patient working and waiting. * * 
That which grows fast withers as rapidly; that 
which grows slowly, endures. The silver-leafed 
poplar grows in one decade, and dies the next; 
the oak takes its century to grow in, and lives and 
dies at leisure. This law runs through all vegeta- 
tion, through all creation and through all human 
achievement. * * * ® In that worthiest of all 
struggles—the struggle for self-mastery and good- 
ness—we are far less patient with ourselves than 
God is with us.” 

Did you ever think, my dear girl, that you need 
patience with yourself? Not that you are to lower 
your standard, and be willing to walk on a lower 
plain, but patiently strive to gain the heights 
above, and when you stumble on some sharp cliff, 
perseveringly try again. Oh, it is hard some- 
times to be patient with one’s own small work and 
reward, when our longings reach so much beyond. 
To cheerfully toil in a little kitchen, going the 
same weary round over and over again, when we 
would so like to do a greater work—and then 
when we get out of sorts, and worry, and don’t 
even do that in the perfect way we would like;- 
weti, let us be patient, it is best or it would not be. 
I like those words of Phoebe Carey: 

“Bo let my past stand just as it stands, 
And let me now as I may grow old, 
Iam what I am, and my life for me 
Is best, or it had not been, I hold,” 

The author of ‘‘ Nearer Home” has gained that 
home, and found that all of God’s dealings with 
her were for good. 

And we'll see it sometime, too. Do you know 
the proverb: ‘‘ Everything comes in time to him 
who can wait?” 

Dr. Holland, speaking of a hard lot, says: 
“God is only trying to see how much you are like 
Him—how much of His own life is in you.” 

Then to the pastor, but let us apply his words 
to Sabbath-School teachers, and no doubt many 
read the HoME MAGAZINE. 

“You are God’s minister—the promulgator of 
His religion.’’ (In a certain sense, these words 
belong to every Christian; to minister is to serve, 
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and we each ought to serve the Lord Christ, and 
His loved ones.) ‘For eighteen hundred years 
He has patiently waited to see the religion of Jesus 
established in the earth, and He is waiting pa- 
tiently still. * * He has confidence in His truth ; 
have you? Can you not be content, like Him, to 
plant, and nourish, and water, and tenderly prune, 
and trust for the issue ?”’ 

Ah, some Sabbaths it is cold, or rainy, or few 
attend, or the interest languishes. 

Right here is the opportunity to prove our 
faithful allegiance to the Master. It is easy to 
float with the tide, how about going up stream? 
It takes all seasons to round out the year—there 
must be a March as well as a June. 


“Thou canst not toil in vain. 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
But nurture and mature the grain 
For ga~ners in the sky.” 


To walk on cheerily, doing the things faithfully 
that we do not choose to do, carrying a sunny 
face through all—this requires a living faith in our 
loving Father, 

Let me quote from “Arthur Bonnicastle,’’ 


which, by the way, is well worth a careful read- 


ing, the author’s ideas of work are grand. I'll 


give you some of his words presently, but now | 


let us listen to his talk on faith. 
“ Faith draws the poison from every grief, takes 


the sting from every loss, and quenches the fire of 


every pain, and only faith can do it. Wisdom, 
science, power, learning—all these are as blind 


and impotent before the great problem of life as | 


ignorance and weakness. The feeblest girl, be- 
lieving in God and a hereafter, is an archangel by 
the side of the strongest man who questions her 
simple faith, and mounts on wings where he 


stumbles in doubt and distress, or sinks in dark- | 


ness.’”’ 


Yes, trust in God brings Heaven’s own light | 
down to earth, and this light and peace is for you, | 


my sister, if you will, 
Now for the work: 





‘*T learned then what the world is slow to learn, 
that there can be no true happiness that is not the 
result of the action of harmonious powers steadily 
bent upon pursuits that seek a worthy end. Com- 
fort of a certain sort there may be in ease, * * 
but happiness is never a lazy man’s dower. That 
is reserved for the worker, and can never be 
grasped and held save by true manhood and 
womanhood,” 

So, then, work is not such an evil after all, but 
let us read on: 

* #* * “¢My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’ I realized that to live outside of work was 
to live outside of the universal plan.”’ 

This idea interested me exceedingly when I first 

onan the book. Yes, God has so constituted us 
that we need to work to fill our place in creation’s 
' plan, and happiness is to be found only by being 
jin harmony with our Maker. 
| This brings me to a few words from one of Mrs. 
Dorr’s stories, good they are, too: 
“*I do not know that 1 am sorry it was necessary 
| for her to do something to help support herself and 
Daisy ; because earnest, regular work, with some 
| positive end in view, is, without doubt, necessary 
to the entire physical and spiritual health of all 
human beings. The race will be better and hap- 
pier when women as well as men fully realize 
this.” 

The world is full of need of work, and this is a 
grand age to life in. We are constantly reminded 
in this Centennial time of the great deeds of our 
forefathers and “‘ foremothers,” too. ‘*‘ There were 
giants in those days.’’ But the work of the world 
is not done by the few who stand as beacon lights 
to the ages. They are only leaders of the many 
who form the rank and file of the army of workers. 
In this work, let us, my sisters, do our share, 
cheerfully, faithfully, and the Master will say 
| * well done” to the humble as well as the great. 

‘* To-morrow, ah, golden to-morrow! * * Life 
is so grand, so beautiful, so full of meaning, so 
| splendid in its opportunities for action, so hopeful 
|} in its high results!’ 

i 
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THE GIRLS AT MILLWOOD. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS, 
No. 4. 


E had a good deal of fun last Saturday at 

our house, fixing up our second best hats. 

The Hamilton girls are milliners, but 
they had a dress to finish for Gret McNabb, and 
we did not trouble them. 

A few years ago, Josephine lived just across the 
street from a milliner, and she frequently ran in 
and assisted her when she was very busy, and by 
that means she became quite handy. 

We had all been gathering our material together 
for several days, and had set apart Saturday for 
our work, 

I presume you all know how to bleach, and 


cleanse, and stiffen, and press hats, at least, you 

| ought to know; every girl should be able to do 
that much of her own millinery, so I will not 
enter into any of the particulars. We had bleached 
all the straw hats, and Mary and Lottie had 
| colored theirs black, so that the worst of the work 
| was done. Josie and Sylvia did the trimming 
| because they had better taste and judgment than 
any of the others. Now, these hats were not our 
best, and for that reason we did not buy new 
trimmings. 

Tudie’s was a sailor hat of fine white straw, and 
all the trimming it required was a narrow bit of 
bright green ribbon with a heavy edge put around 
it, and tied behind with a doublé bow and 
streamers. Midget’s was a cute, little, brown hat 
with drooping brim; the girls tied around it a 
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brown ribbon after the fashion of Tudie’s, Then they | 
éontrived one for Kitten out of an old one of mine—a | 
fine yellow Tuscan that had once been very beautiful 
and much They sewed the gimp braids over 
a frame of t) xdern style, tipped the brim up at one 
side, and put on a cluster of violets with the leaves, 
and really it was very pretty, Her delight was charm- | 
ing to wits 

Margie 1 
that had b 
rial 
white and mi 
had not e1 
showed 
black straw, 
out of sight. By 
hat, The 
the decept 

I must not forget to tell you of Eleanor Lisle’s hat, 
for we all cita very becoming one. It was an old 
but well ghorn, with a brim perhaps four inches 
in width. it did not need any bleaching, was fine and 
white. It is turned up at one side, and a glittering 
buckle holds a knot and loops of black velvet ribbon, 
Then it rimmed with some sort of a plaiting of | 
valour that extends half way round on the other sffe, 
then velvet! yn and a couple of black vulture tips, 
little noddi things that cost but a mere trifle, and 
they look prett than real ostrich, Just the white 
hat, bound 1 trimmed with black, and it is in good 
taste and |} ty, with hardly any cost at all, 

Esther sa if El 
of blue, si ld have put a dainty quilling of pink 
inside t) f the hat, 

I forgot to say that Kitten’s hat had a quilling of 
narrow pink ribbon on the inside, It lights up her 
sweet littl onderfully. 

Last summer, when the girls came back after vaca- | 
tion, the is something about Mary’s hat that 
troubled m ery time I looked at her when she had 
it on, and still I could not quite determine what it was, | 
until one day it came to me, 

She is fair, and her hat was white straw trimmed 
with cor: l ribbon, black jace, and a pink rose 
at the sid here the brim was caught up, It was a 
beautiful 1old in your hand, but there was some- | 
thing wr nit was on Mary’s head. A quilling 
of ribbon of the same color was on the inside, It came 

ause she was fair, and her hair light, a 

r was needed to take away the dead, 
one day, when she was at school, I took a 
narrow strip of} k silk cut bias, frayed out the edges 
of it, and quilled it nicely and sewed it in the centre of 
the other quilling of corn-colored ribbon, That was just 
what her white face and fair hair required; the little 
pink ribl nd rose contrasted so prettily with them, 

[ tell you that you girl readers may think for 
yoursel v« f you see something lacking about the 

Always be careful, though, and not 
ors together. Many a woman of ample | 
a dowdy just because she cannot 
1armonize, and because she Jumbles 
blue, or red and green, or brown and 

i purple. 
es will bear these jaunty little hats | 
in front; but really, just between our 
ris, the very ones who could wear them 
ones who cannot are certain to wear 


| 


» hers out of two old Neapolitan hats | 
hionable five years ago, This mate- 
antial and serviceable, Hers was 
vas black, about the same quality. I 
to make mine, but Miss Hamilton 
to manage by putting a few rounds of 
so that it would come under the ribbon 
this means we contrived a very neat | 
1 or valour was put on in folds to cover 
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I became turned against that fashion of hats last 
year on Decoration Day. We were all at the grave-yard 
in Millw ting for the delegation to come from 
the othe: il-ground out in the country. Some- 
thing de d them, and we waited there perhaps two 
hours, | 

That was a good chance for those to “show off” who | 
felt inclined, and many embraced the opportunity, ; 
Among them was a young Mrs. Snowdon, who gave | 
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| turned right up in front, 


| shows age or sickne¢ - « 


| feathers for Lotti 


it will answer just as 


| handkerchiefs, laces, cuffs 
| were not much soiled, 
| cold water as warm. I d 


her somewhat dingy wedding-dress a good airing that 
Irish poplin, made in an ex. 
pretty, either, 


i 
yellow face, 


day. It was light blue 
cruciating style 
don has a long, prominent chin, a very 
receding forehead, pale blue eyes, and she was so thin 
that she was almost cadaverous, Now you can imagine 
how that woman would appear in a little hat that 
There was an angle of forty- 
five degrees from the top of the hat to the tip of her 
chin, She strolled back and forth from one end of the 
grave-yard to the other, her head thrown back lan- 
guidly, and her right arm und the waist of an old 
lady who was almost perpendicular one way as the 
other, 

I never saw such a al sight in my life as those 
two women in their cheerful promenade among the 
graves, They were so intent, too, in their conversa- 
tion, that frequently one of them would step down into 
a sunken grave, or another would step up, but they 
strided on with the co neern, . 

On any other occa n uld have laughed, but | 
did not feel inclined, I on), 1 to the girls: “ You can 
never forget that ridk us promenade if you even 
try to,” 

I never see one of thos 
occurrence does not « 

Ilow much better M 
in black alpaca and a black lac 
half covered wit! 

A small face with | k eyes will bear such a hat, or 
the sweet face of a , but not the long, thi 
sallow face; or ther md face, exulting in robust 
health; or the very re ling forehead; or the face that 
ra complaining, fault-finding 


not a bit Mrs, Snow- 


comk 


‘ . 
es. unc 


bold hats since in which that 
1e up vividly. 

Snowdon would have looked 
*e hat, relieved by a rose 


1 ince 


spirit; none of these 

I forgot to tell y ow Josephine renewed some 
1 were short, thick ones, 
looked so well after- 
ful of corncobs and laid 
vals, and held the plumes 
not tohold them down 
almost as well as new! 
could be dyed black by 
a good dye, dried, and then 
treated as these were in the smoke, She cleans rib- 
bons nicely, too; and I v find out how she does it 
and tell you girls. You knowif a ribbon is broke 
past being restored, it « cleansed or colored and 
used to linea muff, or for a dozen other purposes, and 
ithad been a new rib- 
and ends of ribbons and 
that purpose, 


had been wet, and vel 
wards. She broke upa! 

them on a shovel of glowing c 
in the dense smoke, 
too close. Why 
Josie said any kind of f 
being dipped carefully i 


and 


taking ca 


looked 


t) 


r¢ 
they 


ers 


wre e if 
bon, So, save all 
bits of silk in a box kept f 

Wednesday Even If] were a student-girl away at 
school, I would most certainly use Warfield’s Cold- 
Water Soap. Not one of my girls had ever heard of it 
until I told them that requently used it to wash out 
iffs and such little things that 

You can do quite as well with 
id feel somewhat vexed that 

rd of it, because it is often 
l ly recommended, I had 
derful efficacy until I bought 
a pound out of curiosity i tried it, and found it to be 
all that it had been recommended. 

It is too commonly the case that school-girls read 
little else except what they find on the familiar pages 
of their text-books, or it may be they read Mrs. 
Holmes’s novels with infinite relish, 

I tell my girls that they should know something of 
all public affairs, of all public men, of the current 
events of the day, of the new books published every 
year—in fact, that they should keep up with the times. 
Be sure, these are fast times, but we will find them 
very enjoyable times if we read, and watch, and listen, 
and mark the progress of events. 

I heard an elderly gentleman remark lately, that he 
had no doubt that his son, aged twenty-two years, had 
lived more life, in its broadest and best sense, than did 


your <« 
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noticed in the papers, a 
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ee 
Methuselah, whose years, when all told, numbered 
nine hundred and sixty-nine, 

Why, I know a very clever schoo! girl, one well ad- 
vanced in the languages, a fine mathematician anda 
good teacher, W ho said, rather boastingly and with a 
show of good feeling: “ I never read a book through in 
my life!” 

Only a few weeks ago we inquired of a very pretty 
girl, quite a good scholar, in the matter of school! books, 
too, about the health of a sick relative, and she in- 
formed us very graciously and with her head charm- 
ingly poised, that he had taken a relapse, and this 
time his lungs were seriously affected, he had every 
symptom of harmonia, Now, that girl should not 
only have known that the disease was pneumonia, but 
she ought to have been familiar enough with it to have 
given a diagnosis, not like a physician would, of course, 
but well enough for an intelligent woman, 

I have seen some women resolve to become readers, 
they determined to turn over a new leaf and store the 
mind with knowledge, and they sat down resolutely to 
read Macaulay, or, perhaps, Milton or Carlyle. Why 
not begin with a story or narrative or something they 
could comprehend, instead of expecting to rise to full 
stature at once, As well feed a nursling with boiled 
pork and hope to see it grow and wax fat and strong. 

I remember once I picked up “ Paradise Lost"’ on the 
table of a girl friend who was not in the habit of read- 
ing anything except fiction, I said: “ How do you like 
Milton?” 

“Who? Milt. Jones?" she asked, vaguely. 

“No; Milton,” I replied, holding up the book. 

“'Tisn’t Milton’s, neither, it’s old man Helmer’s,” 
she replied; “it’s the ‘Paradise Lost,’ a book that 
Uncle John wanted me to read; he said if I'd read it 
clear through he'd give a half-dollar.” 

“How do you like it?” I repeated. 

“Oh, I think it's awful nice, where it tells about 'em 
living in the garden and not having no work to do, 
just wander round and gather posies, and cat and 
sleep, and live se pretty!" and she smiled such a broad, 
brassy grin that I never see the book without the grin 
goes with it. 

I don't believe Julia Anna+knows yet the name of 
the author of “ Paradise Lost."" She doubtless remem- 
bers Milton Jones, the fiddler. 

I have no patience with women and girls who do not 
read. I have often heard girls say: “Oh, I am so 
lonely!” or, “Oh, it is so lonesome at our house, I wish 
there was a party every evening!” 

What miserable apologies for wives, and companions, 
and mothers such girls will be! How fearful the 
reckoning for the precious time idled away, worse 
than wasted. What will they have to bring their hus- 
bands? What will they bequeath their children? 

I strive to have every one of my girls acquire a taste 
for reading. We spend one hour every evening read- 
ing aloud, and if the little ones do not understand, we 
explain and simplify and make them comprehend. 
Our rules are not quite as rigid as they were at first. I 
let the giris study later and sleep a little longer in the 
morning. I do think the last morning slumber is so 
enjoyable to the growing young girls. I speak from 
my own experience, for they were my sweetest sleeps 
in the long ago. 








TEMPER, 


MONG my girls there is one who sometimes 
loses her temper. Then, if we ask a favor of her, 
though it be a very little thing, which she could 
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and dissatisfied lines are grooving themselves down to 
the corners of her mouth, and ber chin has grown 
longer, and her general ‘expression is rather volcanic, 
And when, out of real pity, I ventured to speak to her 
on the subject of her altered looks, she exploded with 
the answer: “ People must treat me well if they want 
me to be good,” 

Now, I, old Mrs. Lenex, who have lived with a good 
many different people, do not look at things in this 
light. Of course, I do not like everybody, yet for all 
that, I never saw the person that I could not get along 
with. 

Fannie’s case reminds me of a young couple who 
went to a certain country minister of my acquaintance 
to be married, and next we heard from them, they had 
parted. Whereupon, some friends suggested to the 
clergyman that he had not done his work well. To 
which he answered, that “he did do the job well, 
but the fault lay in the fact that the timber was so 
green.” 

Now, methinks, it is not so much other people as our 
very selves, that are to be gotten along with. And, for 





the sake of being quite sure, let me put my old self into 
Fannie’s place, 
Up flies Master Temper, and makes my ladyship say 
and do things that I did not mean to say and do, and 
t 


for which I am very sorry afterwards. I might have 





n 
been insane, for all the sense I manifested. I admire 
gentleness, and grace, and cheerfulness in other peo- 
ple, but I might easily have passed for one of the three 
furies of olden times. Certainly, I am not the same 


Ae) 


person in temper, and out of it. I wonder that I can 


ter. Itrt 


submit atall to such a yoke-mas iles me when 
I ought to rule it. 

So much for putting old Mrs. Lenex in the place of 
young Fannie Lenex. I think I can understand her 
better now I have found that the fact of our being un- 
ruffed under provocations depends not so much on 
outside circumstances, as on something inside of us, 
Maybe we are green timber ourselves. If we are on 
the lookout for grievances we will certainly find them 
plenty. If, on the contrary, we are determined to shut 
our eyes and close our ears to petty annoyances, we 
ean succeed in being both blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
and feel all the stronger for keeping our temper down, 
There is such a thing as being too sensiti 

To slam doors, to talk at the top of one’s voice, or 


turn suddenly into a madcap is surely not very comely 
ps, Fannie 


ve, 





behavior for a pretty maiden, and, perh: 
will not thank me for exposing this side of herself 
But, then, it is only a part of her home behavior. No 
one is a better model of good conduct a part of the time 
than she, 

Many lives are failures because some one fault geta 
uppermost, when it ought to be put down and ruled 
with an iron hand, 


If Fannie would heed it, I would tell her how very 
trying it is to bear with her on such oceasions. I can 
think of but one use that comes from a bad temper, 


that of furnishing a discipline to others, a mission, 
most certainly, I would not covet. 

And now for the remedies. A walk out of doors, 
where you can commune with nature, listening to the 
songs of the birds, or the wind, or the rivulet; or 
plucking a beautiful leaf, or a tiny flower, and pulling 
it to pieces; as it were, talking to it, these divertions 
will help many a time, Or, supposing that, instead of 


| getting huffy over vexations, you were to learn. to 


easily do, if she chose, the reply she gives us is: “ No, | 


I won't,” and the girl draws down her lip, and looks as 
sour and as unlovely as it is possible for a sweet six- 
teen to appear. 

When Fannie is pleased, she is really beautiful, but 


laugh at them, by making some jolly answer that 
would turn the whole subject into fun. That would be 
splendid, And, lastly, there is praying over your tem- 
per, which will help it more than all. 

OLD Mrs, LENEX. 


THE envious man is tormented not only by all the 


| ills that befall himself but by all the good that happens 


of late the bright sparkle has gotten out of her eyes, | 


VOL. XLIv.—24, 





to another. He is made gloomy not only by his own 
cloud but by another’s sunshine, 
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SCANDAL. 


F all evils of society, there is none to be deplored 
() 80 much as the habit of listening to and repeat- 

ing scandal, I have known persons who would 
be horrified at being accused of being “scandal mon- 
gers,” yet they, by listening to the idle tale, and then 
* just mentioning” it to their dearest friend, give credit 
to the story by the expressions of their face and the 
intonations of their voice, 

* Really, no one could make me believe this thing 
about Mrs. J , she is so kind-hearted and generous, 
I cannot think how the story started. Hverybody re- 
grets it.”’ 

*Ah,indeed! I never heard of it before, Do tell me.” 

And then the idle falsehood is repeated again to an- 
other eager listener, 

It is written that there is “a time to speak and a 
time to keep silenee.”’ The modern world, however, is 
of a different opinion; it is brimming over with gar- 
rulity, and no time for silence. 

The habitual slanderer! Who that walks the earth 
works wider or more fearful mischief than he? Who} 
listens with delight to the tale of defamation that he | 
may carry it far and wide, and may add to it a hundred | 
fold? It is the slanderer—the heartless murderer of | 
character, the foe to humanity. 

Shun them, ye who would not be guilty of breaking | 
hearts, and hopes, and destroying the public peace— 
shun them as you would a deadly reptile that lay in 
your path, EMMA SANBORN, 








FROM MY CORNER. 
BY LICHEN, 
No. 6. 
Sines. sunshine and flowers!—June roses and 


lilies. Cool breezes playing through the trees 

where singing-birds hold their concerts, How 
can earth be so lovely! It seems too perfect for such 
fleeting mortality. At night, when the fragrance of | 
flowers heavy with dew, comes in through the open | 
window, and the moonlight floods the ground with | 
soft, silver light, or peeps through leafy Branches, and 
checkers the grass beneath with light and shadow— | 
then it is beautiful, almost to pain. I lay my head | 
upon my folded arms, in the window sill, and the night 
seems a solemn, mournful thing. Then I look up at | 
the stars, shining with a quiet radiance, each in its 
accustomed place, and they seem to speak a message 
—‘*Peace! Be still! We have shone down on the 
same spots for ages. We have seen generations come 
and go, and one life is but as a moment of pain or joy. | 
Be still.” And the great heart of Nature echoes, “ Still.” 
Sometiines soft music fills theair. A piano or guitar | 
at a distance, a voice singing with it—Hope’s voice, | 
sometimes, singing the songs I used to sing when I was | 
like her. The cottage where her aunt lives can just be | 
seen from my window. One end of the long gallery 
and the parlor door, are visible through the trees. 
Often on these summer afternoons, as twilight ap- | 
proaches, I see two figures there—Hope, in her low | 
chair under the shade of the cypress vine with a rose 
or jessamine in her hair, and some light work in her | 
lap. The other, that of a young man, tall and fine- | 
looking—standing there a few minutes, for a passing | 
chat on the way home from his office, or sitting on the 
steps near her feet. I cannot help watching them, it is 





| really interested. 


| enjoyed it very much after getting there, 


all its reading be fair and beautiful. I feel a good deal 
of interest in the matter, for I love Hope dearly, but 1 
seldom banter a gir! light!y—as many persons thought- 
lessly do—about such an affair, when I think she ig 
It is often painfully embarrassing 
or disagreeable to them, and I think their feelings 
should be respected more, It is a beautiful, almost 
sacred thing to see a young girl first awaking to the 
consciousness of love, when it is the real, true senth 
ment, and she has not spoiled its sweetness by foolish 
flirtations, or too great a fondness for admiration: and 
I think she should not be taught to look upon it as a 
joking matter, but a rather serious one, with all its 
pleasure and not to be too lightly yielded to, nor com 
sidered as a mere passing amusement. eo \&% 

Last week I spent the promised day with the girls, at 
the house of Margaret and Edna, I hardly felt like 
going out, but they all said it would do me good, and[ 
The girls’ 
mother is such a kind, motherly woman, and their 
home seems so cosy and pleasant. Edna had a new 
picture to show me—a cross sketched in crayon, and 
garlanded with smal! sprays of fern and well moss, and 
tiny autumn rose leaves, all of which had been fresh 
pressed, then put on with gum arabic in the desired 
form, and afterward varnished. At the base of the cross 
was an imitation mound of small pieces of moss, lichen 
and rose leaves. It made a beautiful rustic picture, 
pleasant for the eye, and the thoughts to dwell upon. 
Margaret had just been making some new wall-pockets 
for her bed-room, of white pasteboard, pink cambric 
for the sides, a quilling of thesameall around the edges, 
and a box lid with a pretty picture on it for the front, 
She put little bows of pink ribbon at the corners, and 
they were pretty looking affairs—really ornamental as 
well as useful. She had some small mats for her per- 
fume bottles on her bureau, of a design which I never 
saw before, and which took my fancy particularly. 
They were crotcheted of zephyr, and the edge was 
formed of large curled scallops of deep purple and 
yellow, in imitation of pansies, and it was surprising 
to see how much they resembled the flower, 

A sofa was placed for me by a window of the sitting- 
room, where just outside stood a large sweet-briar, Its 
leaves were’not all dried from an early morning shower, 
and the spicy fragrance coming from them was delight- 
ful. How vividly it brought up one which grew by my 
bed-room window long ago, and was one of my delights 
on a rainy summer day. I could see myself standing 
by it—a girl as young as any of these about me, and 
just as bright and healthful. I could see again its top 
crowned with delicate pink bloom, and the wild bees 
gathering sweets from it, and feel the soft May breeze 
on my cheek, until I almost forgot where I was fora 
time. I told Edna how I loved the fragrance of its 
leaves, and she brought me a sprig to keep by me, that 
I might enjoy it constantly. Then the other girls 
thought they would each get some favorite flower and 
wear for the day, and went out to see what they could 
find. Floy chose a white rose for her hair, Hope pinned 


| a little bunch of pansies on her bosom, Margaret wore 


scarlet verbena and geranium leaves, and Edna, 
sweet violets with a spray of mignonette, 

On this day Rosalie was missing from our number, 
having gone East with her father and mother, to attend 
the Centennial Exposition. Of course we missed her, 
and our talk naturally turned upon her, wondering 


| what she was seeing, and how she was enjoying her- 


self. We all knew what would give her the greatest 


snch a pretty picture. Hope has never but once spoken | delight, amongst all that was to be seen and heard, in 
to me of any of these little visits, so I do not tell her| that vast gathering together of the choice things of the 
what I see; but I have noticed the quick color rise in world, The fine music—for she is an ardent admirer 
her cheek sometimes, when a certain name is men-/| ofthat. One of the girls thought she should like best 
tioned, and her eyes grow brighter, when it is spoken| to see the various kinds of beantiful and curious 
of with praise, as is often the ease. Chinese and Japanese work. Another one, the rare 

Ah, little Hope! if I guess aright, you have opened to | laces, and fancy work of similar kinds, from all parts 
& New page in the book of your life, and are finding | of the world. One wished particularly to see King 
written thereon, things you never knew of before. May | William (I judge she has a little German blood in her), 
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and the Japanese people who would be there. It was 


not hard for me to decide that I would most enjoy the | 


fine paintings in the art gallery, and the section of the 
big tree of California, Then the flowers, and the music 
of the fine pianos which will be exhibited there—that 
is, if they would put aside when I was by, the brilliant 
pieces wherein the notes run ‘ip and down, helter, 
skelter, after each other as fast as they can go, as if the 
principal aim was to run the gamut, instead of making 


melody—and would play soft, sweet airs with real | 


music in them, I feel sometimes as if I could die 
hearing such music—be borne away softly on its linger- 
ing, throbbing, floating notes, which seem as if they 
were wafting slowly upwards into the unseen. 

Ah, the beautiful unseen! where eyes that never 
grow dim gaze upon its glories forever. 

I cannot write more now, but must end my talk 
without finishing it, I must wait till another time, 
for my eyes and my heart fail me, 





CARRYING WATER. 


f FEW Sabbaths ago, our lesson in the Sabbath- 

A school was “Jesus at the Marriage in Cana,” 
4 And we came to this question in the lesson 
book : “ Did the servants understand why Christ wanted 
the jars filled with water?” Of course we all thought 
they did not, 

As this was Christ's first miracle, probably not one 
but wondered why those great jars must be filled. It 
was wine the people wanted, not water. Maybe in the 
company of servants there were one or two who grum- 
bled at the extra work put upon them, and carried 
thelr share grudgingly and carelessly. But when the 
water was found changed to wine, how they must have 
wondered, 

We can imagine how the news would reach the ser- 


“ What, the water we have just put in the purifying- 
vessels!’’ they exclaim, and hasten forward to see for 
themselves, 

| Maybe there was a little child amongst the servants 
| who had lent his tiny aid, and carried his small! jar to 
help. Would be not remember all his life the wonder- 
| ful miracle at the wedding in Cana? And those that 

did their work carelessly, would they not sorrow that 
| they had done so small a part? 

And so we talked about it—my girls and I—till the 
| time for lesson was done. 

| Ilove my work in the Sabbath-school. The girls in 
| my class are bright and intelligent. The most of them 
| are girls that think, Talking with them, and striving 
| to help them understand how simple yet how grand is 
| the religion our Saviour taught, I often get in an ex- 
| alted frame of mind—a frame of mind that is puttoa 
severe test amidst Monday’s work. 

| The next day after we had had this lesson, I was hur- 

rying to get “cleared up,” so that Will might find a 

neat room to eat his dinnerin, Litthe Neddy came in 
| impatient for his dinner, leaving the door open, track- 
}ing mud over the clean oil-cloth, If my hurry, I 
burned my hand with hot steam; and the clock 
| pointed to almost twelve, and still I was not through. 

It was so easy to scold then. Yet, taking up the pail to 

fill it at the pump, almost like a voice came the 

thoughts, “ You are carrying water. Carry it for the 

Master.’ It helped me wonderfully, Surely the Mas- 
| ter sees how I serve Him, I thought. 

This endless round of daily duties are sometimes 
almost as meaningless to me as the command to fill 
with water the water-pots; but surely Christ will give 
me sometime the pure wine of joy and gladness. Some- 
time I will know why I have had “ heavy burdens” to 
bear, And I will carry them cheerfully, bravely, not 
with a grudging spirit. Though my daily life be at 





vants. Some waiter at the feast hears the “ governor” 
praise the “good wine,” and he tells his fellow-ser- | 
vants, and it reaches the ears of the water-bearers. | 











times bitter as the waters of Marah, I will keep the 
contented heart, knowing that one day I shall see all 
the bitter made sweet, VARA, 





Huenings wih the Poets. 


THE FIRST PSALM. | 


BY MRS. H. L. BOSTWICK. 


OFT on the ear a tremor thrills, 
)_Y A nerve scarce wakes and scarcely stills, 
When, wave by wave, the silence fills, 


The very motes that swim the air, 
The dust upon the chancel stair, 
In all its tremulous pulses share. 


Grave men with foreheads scarce unbent 
From week-day dreams of cent per cent, 
Of bond and mortgage, tax and rent; 


Even darker faces, sadly traced 
With balance-lines too surely placed, 
Of spirit’s want and body’s waste, 


Grow softer, as if far below 
Some hidden spring, in troubled flow, 
An angel's healing touch might show. 


Gay women drop the worldly mood, 
In which, an hour ago, they stood 
Before their mirrors, unsubdued. 


Even childhood, rapt and reverent, seems 
To catch devotion from the themes, 
And with a wondering fervor, deems 








That they who pour such tuneful flow, 
Are nearer Heaven than those below, 
By more than added height would show, 


Sabbath and musi¢! Cup and wine! 
As sparkling draughts in crysta! shine, 
Each makes the other more divine. 





Still be their influence round our ways, 
Till all our days are holy days, 
And all our songs are songs of praise— 


Till underneath the groves of palm, 
’*Mid Sabbath airs serenely calm, 
We sing in Heaven our first glad Psalm. 


~ BABY-LAND, 


"i many miles to Baby-land?” 
_ “Any one can tell; 
Up one flight, 
To your right; 
Please to ring tie bell.” 


“What can you see in Baby-land?” 
“ Little folks in white— 
Downy heads, 
Cradle beds, 
Faces pure and bright!” 


“What do they do in Baby-land?” ‘ 
“Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 
Shout and grow; 
Jolly times have they!” 


“What do they say in Baby-land?” 
“Why, the oddest things; 
Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings!” 


“Who is the queen of Baby-land?” 
“ Mother, kind and sweet; 
And her love, 
Born above, 
Guides the little feet.” 
Hartford Times. 
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NOT DRIFTING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHRONICLES O¥ THE SCHONBERG- 
CONTA FAMILY.” 


A T noontide on a sunny sea, 
J Serene and open, bright and free, 


Smal! choice to us in near or far, 
Heaven and Home where'er we are, 


No sameness same, no changes strange; 
All Home, where we together range! 

* ” * * . . 
No cloud, no storm, on sky or deep, 
Only one huge wave's tidal sweep ;— 


One steady, dark, devouring wave, 
O’erurciing in its deadly cave; 


Hand clasped in hand, in one frail bark, 
Swept underneath that rush of dark, 

« * * + * . . 
Alone, upon the other side 

Still sweeping on, that steady tide! 


Alone! No guide, no helm, no oar; 
All tracks alike, No port; no shore, 


Still drifling on, No change in change, 
All shores, all seas alike; all strange 

. . * o . * . 
A HUand! firm guiding through the sea! 
A Face—His Face—regardinug me / 


Guiding, regarding, all the while; 
Commanding Hand; most pitying smile! 


Not drifting! Steered, for evermore, 
By wisest tracks, that Ocean o’er, 


Following those Eyes that look before, 
Lit by that Smile, I see a shore; 


The Shore, the Home, across the sea; 
And oh! what faces waiting me! 


WISHES. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


WOULD I might approach thee 
As the moon draws near the cloud, 
With still and stately courtesy 
Clear-eyed and solem-browed ; 
But, when their meeting comes, her face 
In his deep breast doth hide, 
The heavens are still, in solemn joy, 
The world is glorified, 


I would I might approach thee 
As music, swift afloat, 

Surprises, with its sudden joy, 
A wanderer in a boat; 

The sordid walls of life fall down 
Before that clarion clear; 

A passing rapture, oft recalled, 
When days grow blank and drear. 


Hlocul Departaent, 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


SOWING OF ANNUALS IN BOXES AND COLD FRAMFS, 
BY MRS, C, L. MABBETT. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


| ADY gardeners, having at command a south 

window in a warm room, that may be. used for 

this purpose, can sprout seeds very well in long, 
narrow troughs made of zinc, and hung one above the 
other, pretty close to the glass, and secured at the top 
by strons cords, after the manner of hanging book- 
racks. ‘‘hey should not be near enough together to 
shade each other from the sun, and may be kept moist 
at top, by a light covering of fine moss, which should 
be often carefully lifted, and wholly removed, as the 


Se 


I would I might approach thee 
As breezes, fresh and pure, 

Unsighted, breathe on fevered lips, 
And throbbing temples cure; 

As Joy, and Love and healthful Hope, 
Visil some chosen heart, 

And enter, softly welcomed there, 
And never more depart, 


PEACE, 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
**To where beyond these vojces there is peace.*' 


THEY all shall pass, the passionate days, 
Song-threaded, flashing quick with light, 
And those that veiled in gloomful haze 
Creep on slow-pulsing to the night, 
Upon its outward wave, the last 
Vill float us to the tranquil sea, 
Where, all the storms forever past, 
Shall peace in tidal fullness be, 


There no harassing care shall fret, 
Nor ever vague foreboding chill, 
Shall fall no shadow of regret, 
Shall jar no dissonance of ill, 
Beyond the tumult, flerce and rude, 
Of earthly loss and earthly gain, 
Beyond the soul's disquietude, 
Beyond the body's mortal pain, 


In all our loneliness we wait, 
In all our weariness we hope; 
The harbor of the Golden Gate 
Before our longing eyes shall ope; 
With broken mast, and shivered spar, 
We drift adown the darkling sea: 
But shines before us like a star, 











dajfferent portions are sprouted properly. Black silk 


O God, our home, our peace in Thee, 
Christian Union, 


RESIGNATION, 
BY. PAUL FLEMING (1609-1610), 
ET nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful; 
Be still 
What God hath ordered must be right, 
Then find In it thine own delight, 
My will. 
Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow, 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 
Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth's favor, 
But rest; 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all His creatures, so for thee, 
The best, 


(as before mentioned) will answer this purpose, if pre- 
ferred, or the moss is not at hand, 

These troughs should have a hole at one end, which 
should be covered before putting in the earth, with an 
inverted clam shell, to secure good drainage, I have 
never practiced this method myself, but have seen it 
in very successful operation with others, 

I have also seen these zinc troughs, filled with rows 
of small pots, in which seeds had been previously 
planted, and the interstices filled with moss, which 
was kept damp, thus preventing the earth in the pots 
from drying out as rapidly as when exposed to the air 
on all sides, 

These banging gardens are easily made, the one 
thing needful being: a strip of zine ten inches in 
width, and as long as the window to be used, is wide, 
allowing three inches at each end to turn up, This, 
when turned up all around, will make a box or trough, 








, 
sht, 











four inches wide and three deep, length determined by 
width of window. 

The zinc should not be cut at the corners, but folded 
over in the shape of a gore, and bent round on the 
sides, thus giving additional strength to the holes 
through which the string passes, 

It may be well, however, to let the string pass quite 
around under the bottom; as then a narrow piece of 
poard, the length of the trough, could be placed under- 
neath, and prevent the weight of the pots from bend- 
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ing the zine down in the middle. 

A cold frame, in miniature, may be made very sim- 
ply, and must be within reach of any lady, likely to 
attempt gardening at all; as every one may, at least, 
procure a pane of glass, and a box of corresponding | 
size; and about four inches in depth, This box, with 
the bottom removed, may be sunk in the earth, in 
some warm, sheltered place, at the back, about one 
inch; and front, or south side, enough deeper to give 
it-the right slant, so that the sun may shine in nicely. 
Thus the incipient lady gardener will have no need to 
ask the aid of unsympathising masculinity in these 
rudimentary attempts, or resort to the use of the saw 
herself. 

Whatever facilities may be at hand, in the way of | 
window or hot-bed culture, I prefer for many kinds of | 
seeds, a cold frame, even if, of sma!l dimensions, in 
which to plant annuals of stronger, surer growth, It 
is desirable, however, to have one of sufficient size to 
allow of transplanting the seedlings once in it, before | 
setting them out where they are to remain. It Is of the! 
utmost importance, indeed, that young plants be 
transplanted once, in the same soil and temperature, | 
asthe one in which they were sprouted, in order that} 
they may make better roots, and become, as it were, 
individualized before being permanently planted out. 

Planting in these frames should be done with the 
same care as recommended for pots, The soil should | 
be made rich, and well forked up, and the different 
compartments for seeds, marked off in some way that 
will not be liable to displacement and consequent dis- 
appointment, 

I have stated my experience, as to the unreliability 
of labels, #0 that here too, 1 dispense with them, and 











mark off my cold frame with rows of little pebbles, 
giving the whole the appearance of a miniature farm, 
fenced off into lots with stone wall, 

These little lots are numbered from right to left, be- 
ginning at the tep, and the kind of seeds planted in 
each division, written down in the garden register 
before mentioned. 

This method of marking does not interfere with my 
favorite covering of black silk, whenever and wherever 
practicable, and as the seeds in the different compart- 
ments, germinate and require to be uncovered, smail 
bits of boo rds or shingles may be used, resting on the 
stones, to keep the more tardy ones, measurably in 
the dark, unti! they shall make their appearance. 

The different divisions will need to be watered with 
a brush with especie! care, as their condition and 
growth may suggest. The general moisture should be 
kept up regular, and may be done with a common 
water-pot, having a very firc rose; this should be 
passed quickly over the bed whilst discharging fully; 
reversing the sweep both ways on the outside of the 
frame. This prevents the heavy globules of water 
from falling inside, and displacing seeds on their cover- 
ing, and serves to keep the ground moist to a greater 
distance, 

When it happens, either from accidental leakage in 
the glass sash, or from condensation on the underside, 
that the drip from the sash, by constantly falling in 
one place, patters little holes in the ground, they should 
be filled, as soon as observed, with little pebbles, which 
will break the force of the future drops, and prevent 
the seeds from being washed into the holes; not only 
this, but seeds already washed down these orifices, 
vegetate and come forth beside these stones, when, if 
earth had been used for the filling, they never could 
have made their way out. The saving thus, of one or 
two plants, may seem a trifle, but if it should happen 
to be some new or very desirable variety, the owner, at 
least, will know how to value it. As soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle, they should be taken up 
and replanted in the same bed singly, as before stated, 
Give air always to these beds, when storm and winds 
permit, the object being, not so much to force growth, 
as to protect against inclement changes, 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. | 


“T\ URING the early month of summer, when we | 
1) are likely to have many cool days, the spring | 

styles are still more or less in vogue. Woollen | 
materials compose most of the spring and early sum- 
mer costumes this year. It is something worthy of 
notice, that whatever the fabric—be it silk, wool or 
cotton—we find the same patterns and the same colors 
repeated, These are plaids and stripes in delicate 
shades, 

Costumes are made more than ever this season of 
combination’ of plain and fancy materials. These 
may be of contrasting colors, or they may be different 
shades of the same color. One of the most stylish cos- 
tumes we have seen upon the street was a plaid navy 
blue, of some woollen material, trimmed with plain 
navy blue silk. 

One of the new fabrics of the year is summer cash- 
mere, which makes up beautifully. It is furnished in 
all the delicate colors, and may be used either for the 
complete dress or for the polonaise to wear over the 
faille skirt, 

Light-colored toilets may be worn for morning calls, 
but only when a private carriage is used. For walk- 
ing costumes, darker tints are strictly required. 

Lace, ribbons, passementerie, silk and woollen fringes, 
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are all employed In trimming, and braid is also in great 
favor. But fringes half a yard deep are espec.ally fash- 
ionable, They are put over the skirt by way of tablier, 
or else scarf-fashion, and fastened in draperies either 
at the back or side, These fringes have a deep network 
heading, and the ladies who wear them appear as 
though wrapped in a net. 

Nets for the head have come in fashion again. They 
are made to inclose the curls or plaits which fall at the 
back of the coiffure. These nets are made of wide silk 
braid, and are generally of a color to match the rest of 
the tollet. 

Cashmere lace is most fashionable of all, used as a 
trimming. It is used to trim everything, from shoes 
to bonnets and sunshades, and is generally cream- 
color in tint, but it is furnished in most colors, and is 
frequently worn to match the toilet. 

There are various styles of bonnets and hats pre- 
sented this season, though they all bear a resemblance 
in one particular—they are raised from the forehead, 
and are lavishly trimmed on the under part of the 
brim at the top of the head. They are also worn very 
much back. These hats and bonnets are most elabo- 
rately trimmed, their crowns presenting, in some in- 
stances, the appearance of a complete flower-garden, 
the crowns being almost invariably covered with gar- 
niture of some sort. . 
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Dew Publications. 


In a Winter City. A Story of the Day. By 
“Ouida,” author of “Strathmore,” etc. Madame 
“Ouida” is still her same satirical, cynical self, sneer- 
ing at pretence of virtue in women, and requiring 
more in men, She is a brilliant, entertaining writer, 
but we think the world is none the better for her 
books. Published in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 


Silver Castle. A Sequel to ‘‘ The Dumb Traitor.” 
By Margaret FE. Wilmer. We can heartily recommend 
this book as one which is certain to exert a benefictal 
influence wpon the young in regard to temperance. 
Such volumes cannot have too wide a cirenlation. 
Published in New York by the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. For sale by Garrigues 
& Bro, 


Married Beneath Him. A Novel. 
Payn, author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,.” This novel 
presents various phases of English life. Opening in 
the country, it soon transfers the reader's attention to 
university life, and from thence to the gayety and 
fashionable dissipation of a London season. It is par- 
ticularly illustrative of the social caste of that coun- 
try. Published in Philadelphia by T. B. Peterson 4 
Bros, 


By James 


A Star and a Heart. By Florence Marryat, 
author of “ Love's Conflict,” etc. A sentimental, some- 
what sensational novel, in which the heroine is an 
actress, The story is told in a lively, amusing way, 
and the reader's interest will be maintained until the 





end, Published in Boston by Loring. 
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The Next Woman’s Congress. 


YE learn that the question as to the proper 
place of holding the next Woman's Congress, 
is already being discussed in certain quarters, 

The two Congresses which have already been held, 
have been most signal successes. 
thronged with earnest spectators, both men and wo- 
men, from all parts of the country; and the addresses 
there presented were able in their character, and fitly 


represented the highest thought among the intelligent | 


women of America. The first Congress may be looked 
upon as scarcely more than an experiment. It was 
something entirely novel in the history of the world, 
Never before had women convened together, to discuss 
such various matters, important not only to them- 
selves, but to the whole of humanity. The eloquence 
and ability presented at that meeting astonished the 
world, and, no doubt, only in a less degree, the women 
themeelves who had been most active in organizing 
the Congress. At the second meeting there was an 
expectation that an equal excellence might be dis- 
covered, and there was no disappointment in this. 
The addresses delivered at that meeting, having been 
published in pamphlet form, all discover themselves 
to be of surpassing merit, and are all worthy of the 
most careful reading. 

The first of these assemblages of the women of 
America, was held in New York: the second, we be- 
lieve, in Syracuse. It appears now fitting that some 
other State and section should be selected for the third, 
if only for the reason that other classes of people may 
have the opportunity of attending it. For some rea- 
sons, the West, as represented by Chicago, Cleaveland 
or St. Louis, may seem to have the greatest claim to 
consideration. But in view of the fact that this is the 
fentennial year, and that thousands of people will 
visit Philadelphia this year, who would be glad to 
have, at the same time, an opportunity for attending 
this Congress, we cannot but consider that no fitter 
place can be selected than this city. In any other 
loéality, only a limited number of people will be able 
to attend, and even of this number who would other- 
wise be present. a portion may be enticed away by the 
superior attractions of the Centennial, if they cannot 


They have been | 


| afford to attend both. The time for the holding of the 

Congress is in September, just the pleasantest month 

for visiting the Centennial; and, if it should be held 
| here, there can be no doubt that many hundreds wi!! 
| so time their visit that they may attend both at once. 
| We would respectfully submit this fact to the con- 
sideration of the committee whose business it is to 
decide upon the place of meeting. 


Spare the Flowers. 


GENTLEMAN in Delaware county, Pa., who 
had lost a brother to whom he was deeply 
attached, planted above and around his grave 

many choice flowers; but thoughtless visitors to the 
rural cemetery often trespassed on the sacred resting- 
piace of his dead, breaking the shrubbery and carrying 
off the flowers. In the hope of checking this desecra- 
tion, he wrote the following verses, which he printed 
on slips of paper and scattered about the grave. This 
mild but earnest appeal was effectual, and the flowers 
were not again disturbed. The ineident is a pleasant 
one, and gives to the choice Jittle poem a special and 
tender interest, We copy it from one of the printed 
slips to which we have referred: 

“Kind stranger, spare the short-lived bloom 
Fit emblem of the fleeting hour! 

No friendly hand would mar a tomb, 
Or rob it of a single flower. 


“The gentle flowers that bud and blow, 
And fling abroad their sweet perfume, 
Once dear to him who lies below, 
Now fondly cluster round his tomb, 


“What thongh his form unheedful les 
Down in its cold, dark, silent bed! 
Let no rude hand profane the ties 
That bind the living to the dead. 


“The bloom, though frat], has power to cheer 
With hope and Joy this life of ours, 
And for his sake who slumbers here 
In kindness spare his cherished flowers,” 
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“A Century After.” 


rR. LAUDERBACH’S splendid work, “A Cen- 
Ve tury After; or, Picturesque Glimpses of Phila- 
- delphia and Pennsylvania,’ has been com- 
pleted in a sty le fully equal to the fine promise with 
which the opening number greeted the public, It isa 
work of which every Philadelphian should feel proud. 
Part XV., with which the publication closes, gives the 
finest views of buildings connected with the Centennial 
Exhibition that have appeared. 


The Health-Lift. 

rTP NOE value of this mode of exercise has been so well 

determined that no argument in its favor is re- 

quired. The cost of a good “ Health-Lift” has 
been in the way of its more general use, the cheapest 
heretofore being one hundred dollars, But a new ap- 
paratus has been patented, and may now be had for 
thirty dollars, It is known as “ Dr, Johnson's Portable 
Parlor Health-Lift.”’ It is neat, light and compact, and 
is adjusted for graduating the “Lift” from twenty to 
eight hundred pounds. In every respect it appears 
equal as a “ Health-Lift’’ to any yet offered to the pub- 
lic. Itis manufactured by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
ot New York, of whom descriptive circulars may be 


obtained, 


Publishers’ Deparlment, 


ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, IN ONE LARGE AND ELEGANT 
STEEL ENGRAVING. 


Ry reference to an advertisement on the cover of 
this number, it will be seen that Mr. J. R. Rice, the 
eminent artist, has just completed for us a large steel 
engraving of the Presidents of the United States, on 
which he has been at work for nearly two years. 
There are eighteen portraits, including all the distin- 
guished men who have filled the Executive office at 
Washington during the first century of our Republic, 
The picture is rich as a work of art, and exceedingly 
effective; and must strongly appeal to the patriotic 
sentiment of every American citizen, 

In order to secure a large sale for this picture, the 
price has been made low—$3.50. It will be soid by 
agents, to whom very liberal terms are offered, Per- 
sons desirous to act as agents should write at once for 
terms, naming thespecial territory they wish tooccupy. 
Copies will be mailed on receipt of the price. 








LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF ALL THE 
PRESIDENTS. 


In this neat and handsomely printed book, published 


at. the office of the HoME MAGAZINE, you have in the} 


compass of 72 carefully written pages, not only the 
biographies of the eighteen American citizens who 
occupied the Executive chair during the first century 
of our national existence, but a connected civil and 
political history of the country during the one bundred 
years of its marvellous progress. Added thereunto is 
the fall text of The Constitution of the United States, with 
all the amendments, giving the book a still higher value 
to every citizen, 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits, The book is 
gutten up in the very best style, the cover handsomely 
printed in colors, and containing views of the Centen- 
nial Buildings and the Capitol at Washington. 

Ali this for only twenty-five cenis, Sent by mail, post- 
age paid, i 


STRANGERS’ POCKET-GUIDE TO THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


The publishers of the Home MAGAZINE have issued a 
neat and carefully-prepared Guide to the Centennial 
| Exposition, in which will be found clear and ample 

directions for visitors to the city and the Exposition 

Grounds, It contains all the essential features of the 

larger and more expensive Guide-Books; with particu- 

lar information as to what the visitor should do on 
reaching the city; where to find hotels and boarding- 
| hous s; cost of living; what to do, where to go, and 
how to get there, etc. Price 10 cents, sent by mail. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Our friends who visit Philadelphia during the great 

Exposition, should not fail to pay a visit to the elegant 

| establishment of Messrs. Robbins, Biddle & Co,, Jewe}- 

| lers, No. 1124 Chestnut Street. Their stock of jewelry, 

| silverware and fancy goods is very large and complete. 
See their advertisement on last page of cover, 


MISS KOOLE INTERVIEWED. 


REPORTER.—I called this morning to learn from your 
own lips fuller particulars regarding your new theory 
of Cosmetic for the Complexion, 

Miss K.—I will aid you to the extent of my ability. 
You cannot do a better kindness than to warn against 
the use of the Powders and Liquids so generally used 
in this country. 

REPORTER.—Your skin shows no indications of ill- 
treatment (she has a beautiful complexion.) 

Miss K.—No; thanks to Prof. Habener, of Vienna, 
For about four years | used powders and washes, until 
I had ruined my skin. I looked older at thirty, over 
ten years ago, than now. 

teEPORTER.—Did the professor acquaint you with his 
treatment of your case? 

Miss K.—Yes; it is no secret and simplicity itself. 
| He asked to see the Cosmetic I was using, and pro- 
nounced it villainous, Said there should bea law to 
punish people who would offer such hurtful prepara- 
tions to the public. He gave me the formula which I 
am now offering to the ladies. 








| REPORTER.—But what is the theory of this treatment?: 


Miss K.—Common sense, Every pore has its little 
| repository or sac, just under the skin, containing fatty 
| matter, Now, what makes children’s skin so smooth 
|; and fair, is the fact that the pores are closed, or nearly 
so, and protects the contents of these little receptacies. 
| As we grow older, by the use of soap in washing and 
in many other ways, the pores become relaxed, or 
| opened, and this faity substance which is the health- 
giving principle to the skin, is destroyed, His theory 
| is to close the pores, or contraet them to protect what 
nature placed under them, 
| REPORTER.—That certainly is good logic; But does 
| it whiten the skin when applied? 
| Miss K.—Yes; a brunette may become a blonde tem- 
porarily. It produces a fresh, youthful look to the 
skin. 
| REPORTER.—Why do you not prepare it and put it 
before the public in the ordinary way? 

Miss K.—I prefer to furnish the ladies with the re- 
ceipt; they can then see they are using nothing injuri- 
ous; can procure it at any druggist’s at a mere nominal 
expense; I charge the $1 to meet the expenses of adver- 

| tising. 
REPORTER.—You know it is beneficial to the skin? 
Miss K.—Yes, from experience ; besides I have given 
it to some of our best physicians, who now prescribe it. 
REPORTER.—Then I will say to lady readers, they can 
| get the formula by sending $1 to Muss J. M. KoonbE, 
P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 
Miss K.—If you please; thank you, 








‘Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. — 
amon’s Dyes Colcr Woollens. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything. 


Druggists sellthem, A book giving full and explictt 
directions will besent toany one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, ¥t.. 
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ALL KNOW THE NAME! 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


Famous for its weekly batch of good things, will be sent to your address one year, postpaid, with Illustrated “td 
’ress Almanac, for $3. For sale by all Newsdealers, 


SOMETHING GOOD|SOMETHING NEW 


LL THE TIME. FOR EACH WEEK. 
DETROIT FREE PRESS CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


THE “ PANTECT, 9 An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling tho 
OR UNIVERSAL WORKER: aI CIF E AND LABORS OF Nh 


The most complete and effective AY GS O 
combination of “lL ATHE, DRILL, XUN N T 
SCROLL-SAW and CIRCULAR-SAW. | Another $89, first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of this 

Just the thing for the amateur or | standard Life of the Veteran wkxplorer s.i 
artisan, Positive action Seroll-Saw, | 150,000 more needed |y the people. A book of match- 
swings 14 inches, has accurately fitte d less interest, profusely ilast rated, and very cheap 
spindles, is very light running, and will | A foyal chance for agents, For ‘Proof and terms, ad- 
cut on a bevel. " Lathe swings 7 inches, | dress Huspaxp Bxrog,, 723 Sunsom St., Philadelphia. 
and will turn 12 inches. Cireular- il ox ee 


Saw, cross-cut or rip, cuts square and 

true, arranged for rabbeting, grooving, cote Sea eae tee 
etc, Drill always running while the slainestofall books: * Plain 
machine is in motion. Jome Talk and Medical 


Send stamp for full descriptive illns- Common Sense,” nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, b 

trated circular, EDWARD O CHASE, Dr. E. B. Foors, ‘of 120 Le ningtte Ave., N N.Y, Pure baseee 

7 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. | of this book are at liberty to consult its author, in person 

2—12 < or by mail, free. Price by mail, postage prepaid. $3.25, 
$12 a day at home. Acents wanted. Ourlit and Contents tables free Agents’ wante MURRAY 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. HILL PUBL 1SHING ~ 0. (Joun P, Jewert, Manager), 

1l—y. Leu 129) East 28ih St. 6, 7, 8 


aie, | can CENTENNIAL 
R oO x E ey ccna HIS 


baw Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent | to the close of the first 100 years ST our ORY Inde- 
fey my ly fy mail, — te Five _ varieties, all | pendence, including an account of the coming Grand 
| labeled, $1.00, $2.00, 19 do. $3.00, 26 do. | Centennial Exhibition. 700 pages, fine engravings, low 
| $4. — 35 do. ate. For ten cents each, additional, | price, quick sales. Extra terms, Send for circular. 
one Maguimioent Premium Rose to every dellar's| P, W, ZIEGLER & 00., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill, 


worth ordered, Send for our new GUIDE TO ROsE 6, 7, 8 
CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. |g 7" E IRESIDE . EDITION 


We are the largest Rose-Growers in America, and allow SHAESPEARE'S 

purchasers to make their own se/ections. Satisfaction oF 

a Address THE DINGEE & CONARDCO., OMPLETE SHAKSPEARE 

t se Gaowens, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. WORK . 
A WEEK to ) Age ts. Old and Young. Male and Fe- 40 TWustrations. The cheapest Book ever offered 

iq $11 the public. Large Type. Fine 




















male, in their locality. Terms and OUTF.T FREE. 
A idress P. O, Vickery & Co., Augusta, Maine. P 0 Parts at 30c. ea.8 j))))0) 7: ations and Paper, 
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Agents Wanted, SPECIMEN, with 2 litustrations, 
by mail, for 10 cts. 


A CENTUR OF PRESIDENTS. |.» BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philada. 


Lives and Portraits of all Wi WANTED for the New Historical Work, R 


the Presidents of the United States during the first one 
hundred years of the Republic; to which is added the WESTE RN BO RDER 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Grape iRstory of Amerioan Pioneer Late 
With all the Amendments, saeey printed on toned Its te ito? conflicts xe Ke ¥ oa P whistles” “Excitin 
i] paper, with eighteen finely-engravec ortraits. Price | Adventures, Captivities, wy Scouts, Pioneer women an 
| Inlv'a5 conta. Sent by mall postace paid. For ealo hy | Sys fadlan War-atna, Camp i, and Spar —A bok fr 
Agom > ~ Bookse ers. Agents wanted in eve ry town sales, Agents twoanted ene ere. Milustrated cireulars free. 
me "SP. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, |—7:°: MoDURDY & 00. 208. Sowath S..Fiaaeees Fes 
py Acielo)-¢ a 
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“To keep Letters, “Bilis. Rece eipts and Business Papers 
\ WsSCHDD, SEVELET £ CILVED WARS, always in alphabetical order, from A to Z, it is the best 


\ WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. invention of the day "—Screntivic AMERICAN, 
Sa Prorocrarnic View sent freo. 


802 Chestnut 8t., Pris. ’ C. A. COOK & CO., Chicago, MIs. 
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ONLY 25 CENTS. 


"LIVES :PORTRAITS 2: PRESIDENTS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 37th u2ttc:_THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
* UNITED STATES, with ali the Amendments, The Por- 
traits in this tasteful and handsomely printed little book have been selected from authentic pictures, and 
engraved in the best style. After presenting in the biographical sketches of the eighteen distinguished 
American Citizens who have filled the Executive chair of the nation, such personal facts as are most 
prominent and interesting in the lives of each, the Author has earefully epitomised the civil and political 
history of every Presidential term, the whole showing in a connected series the internal history and pro- 
gress of the United States during the first Century of our Republic. 

Embracing, as this little book does, in a small compass the leading and most important events In the 
progress of the United States for the first one hundred years of its existence, it will pleasantly refresh the 
memories of all who have lived in these events, and give to young and old an intelligent and orderly 
arrangement of all the facts connected with our civil and political history from the beginning. 

ae Price 5 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
Agents wanted in every town and neighborhood, A liberal discount. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


Philadelphia. — 


“irs ONLY 


A COLD,” 


thas sent thousands to premature graves. A cold stops up 
the avenues of the system and disease must result, Neg- 
lected, most violent remedies must be used to remove the 
obstruction; taken timely, a few doses of TARRANT'S SELT- 
ZER APERIENT will carry off naturally the cause of the 
suffering, and save days, months, or even years of sufftr- 
ing. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Dr. Jonnson’s $30 HEALTH-LIFT. 
Commended by LL.D.8~D.D.S-M.D.S-Prof.s-Sch. Principals~Att’ys-Bankers, etc. 
Send stamp for full Circular. J.W, Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St., New York, 


STRANGERS’ GUIDE TO. THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, — 


PRICH, 10 CHNTS. 


This coretully pazuered Centennial Guide contains all the essential features of the more expensive 


guide-books, and gives the reader particular information as to what he should do on reaching the city 
and how to find a hotel or boarding-house. The following table of contents will show the extent anc 
variety of the information to be found in the book: 


The Exhibition Grounds, Places of Amusement. 


Main Exhibition Building. Places of Lnterest, 
Machinery Hall. Rates of Fare of Hackney Coaches. 
Art Gallery. Delivery of Baggage. 


Distance to various Points in Fairmount Park. 
Telegraphic Rates. 
Steamboat Excursions. 


Agricultural Building. 
Horticultural Hall. 
Buildings on the Grounds, (other), 





Restaurants, Seaside Resorts. 

Monuments and Fountains. Places of Special Interest in and around Philadel- 
Signal Flags. phia. 

Arrival on the Exhibition Grounds. Items of Information. 

Philadelphia, A Bit of Old-Time Romance. 

Hotels and Boarding- Houses. Permit#to sell Articles Manufactured by Ex. Ma- 
Centennial Boarding Agency Bureau, chines and Processes, 

Steam Railroad Depots, Reduced Railroad Fares. 

Street Cars. Admission to the Grounds. 

Names of Streets and System of Numbering Houses, | The World’s Great Industrial Exhibitions, 


Churches. The Colosseum, 


LF Price only l0cents, Sent by mail. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
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-FIRST-QUALITY GOODS. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


i> Satisfaction in all cases guaranteed. <q 


ROBBINS, BIDDLE & CO. 





























Jewelers and Silversmiths. 
‘SUsInjoRynNuBY pue sidjIOdwIT 














RELIABLE WATCHES OF ALL GRADES, 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, French Clocks & Bronzes. 


NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE. 
SIL.VER AND SIL. VER-PLATED WARES. 


Table Cultery, etc., for presentation or home use. 





























